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BITBRALUBB, SC. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A PLAY." 


Now, gentle reader, pr’ythee don’t imagine 

That aught this simple story may unfold, 
Betokens its too heedless scribe is waging 

War with a churchman’s honour,—or his gold ; 
Or that it suits my humour to be paging 

Aught of J—~M—r—y that should be untold ; 
I love the church and state,— and, on my oath, 
Believe, said J—n, a stable bit of both! 


And rather would L underrate the naivete 


And wit (whieh, God forbid !) of quacking Billy, 


His skill poetic, and his matchless gravity, 
Learning profound, and critiques never silly ; 
Rather, I say, than stoop to such depravity 
Of taste and feeling, | would say that Willy, 
Even now, as ever, fails to reach his mark, 
Wields a blunt sword, and fences in the dark. 


And so Heav'n keep J—n M—r—y and his M—1—1' 


I'll to my tale :—in eighteen twenty-three, 
4 certain youth, seeking a certain hill, man, 
’*¥clept Parnassus, (where there grows a tree 
Of wond’rous power, to either cure or kill man, 
Composed a ‘Irama and then, heedlessly, 
(For poets are such careless souls, aud brave,) 
His play he to a bibliopole gave. 


Chis bibliopole, worthy man and wise, 


Shrewd, prudent, practised, modest too, withai, 


Not being inclined to trust to his own eyes, 
(Though sarely they deceived him, if at all,) 
Consivned to seme one the poetic prize 
For an opinion if ‘twould suit his stall? 
We know not what the critic said, but will 
Suppose it full of seuse and truth and skill. 


Well, the young author (anxiously, no doubt, ) 
Awaited the decision—and it came ;— 

* Polite’ but plain, and not less smooth than stout 
The intimation :—even Byron’s fame 

Can't bolster up a play, [vet Milman’s flout 
The indignant public eye!] and you've no name 

So, (hough I cannot publish what you wre, 

Tam your very humble servant quile. 


Lhe poet burnt the note and shelved the play, 
He did not like the business, nor would you ; 
Yet as these matters happen every day, 
And have done ever since the world was new, 
We are resigned. and bear them as we may. 
There is still something for a man to do; 
And if he can’t win fame, why, there is wine-— 
And if not wine, why, woman the divine! 


And if not woman, there’s religion,—but 
Enough of this. —Some two or three years fly, 
Sud,lo! into the poet's band is put 
A drama so like his own tragedy, 
Phat he at first believed his eves were shut, 
(Oh, that they had been!) and that dreamily 
His mind had conjured up a vision fleet,— 
He rubbed his eyes "twas and twas not—a cheat ! 


He read and rubbed, and rubbed and read again ; 


Even as a father hails a long-lost child, 

So flashed before bim the familiar stra‘n, 
Wakening aff-ction warm, and wonder wild 
How well the bantling looked! without a stain 
brem time or trial! Was. he not beguiled ! 

Is this the being of his loves and cares !— 
inother’s name the treasured creature bears !— 


\. when the gipsy-felon tears away. 
Some beauteous blossom. of a parent's bower 
And holds the purloined infant many a day ; 
He trusts not only to each growing hour 
Lo ’scape Detection, and lead Seareh astray 
But uses Cunning’s all-distorting power— 
So was the poet’s offspring wrought awry, 

Yet still had signs. for a fond father’s eye! 
Now, how should this thiaug happen ?” is a ery 
As natural as falsehood ;—how should you 
Svlue.the strange mystery 7—or how should I / 

‘Lhe gipsy in this case is sage and tiue ‘ 


And most respectable—bis fame is high— 
His very word is worth a pound or two ; 

Besides, he scribbles in the Quarterly, 

And, therefore, who dare doubt his sanctity ? 


But, after all, I ‘ frankly’ will ‘ avow’ 
Our gipsey-friend is ‘ bound’ to ‘ dissipate’ 
The ‘ strong presumption raised against bim now ; 
He has but to ‘deny’ the thing, and straight 
The laurel blooms as freshly on his brow, 
Asif that brow had never felt the weight 
Of secret shame—and never blushed to be 
Gazed at by honest eyes !—Well, we shall see ; 





And if (for really such a thing may be,) 
The plagiarist should prove tu be no thief, 
Our Chronicle shall dwell triumphantly 
On accident and honour and belief, 
Proving that booksellers’ fidelity 
And priestly probity, are still the chief 
(Though some have much aspersed the gentle band,) 
Guards, lights, and ornaments of our poor land! 


J.W.D. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON. 

Picture of London. New Edition. 1827. By J. Brirron. 
| Anew edition of the Picture of London, edited by Mr. J. Britton, 
affords us an opportunity to draw the public attention to that geutle- 
| nan’s observations upow some of the metropolitan improvements ; 
his taste, research and practice, attach much value to his opinions. 
‘Hyde Park is under the control of the Ranger, Lord Sydney, 
and the officers of the “ Royal Woods and Forests,” who have, with 
| the sanction of his Niajesty and the Lords of the Treasury, within 
| the last year, done much to improve the beauties and conveniences 
‘of this most agreeable place. Besides widening and levelling the 
roads and paths, the high biick walls have been taken down, and 
| open railing substituted —An extensive line of new road has likewise 
| been formed, round the west and nortit sides, to Kensington Gardens, 
| where a bridge has been raised across the water—some new lodges 
and gates have been built, from the designs of Mr. D Burton, which 
are at once great ornaments to the scenery, and highly creditable to 
the taste of the architect. A very handsome screen of open columns 
' with three large entrance gates, from the designs of the same artist, 
is commenced at Hyde Park Corner, and the south-east angle of the 
Park is laid out as a pleasure-garden. Park Lane is made much wi- 
der and straighter. The noblemen and gentlemen who occupy 
houses, overlooking this part of the Park, have also commenced a 
system of architectural reform, by rebuilding or embellishing the 
fronts of their houses. The Duke of Wellington intends to case 
Apsley House with stone, and to build a handsome picture gallery. 
‘To the north-west and north of London, house after house, and 
street after street, are raised with such amazing rapidity, that the 
parishes of Paddington, Mary-la-bonne, and St. Pancras, have been 
nearly doubled in dwellings, within the last five or six years: and 
these once rural villages, in which the citizen retired to his country 
villa and garden, and where the milch cows grazed in great numbers 
on the ever-green turf, are now occupied by an almost endless con- 
tinuity of buildings. Proceeding along the outskirts towards the 
east, we perceive that the village of Islington has joined London on 
| one side, -t. Pancras on another, and stretched itselfiover the White- 
Conduit Fields, (formerly much noted by ove dramatic and other 
poets,) to the hamlet of Holloway, and, tinough that link to Highgate 
and Hornsey. The Regent’s: Canal, connecting the Paddington 
Grand Junction and other canals west of London, with the Thames 
| to the east, or mercantile-side of the city, and skirting the northern 
suburbs, has occasioned an influx of trade, and its accompanying 
warehouses, wharfs, &c. at Paddington, Battlebridge, the City Road, 
,and other places. Passing through the parishes of Shoreditch. 
Hackney, Stratford-le-bow, &c., it has given new features to those 

places, aud contributed materially to augment their population. 
‘The vastly-increasing population of London has occasioned a 
‘great augmentation of churches and chapels, both for the congrega- 
tions of the establishment, and for dissenters. In consequence of 





urgent, and argumentative appeals by some truly pious and benevo- | 


lent Christians, the legislature has granted a large sum for the pur- 
pose of aiding parochial committees, to build new churches or en- 
large their old owes. The prelates, clergy, and many of the laity 
have also entered into subscriptions, and formed themselves inio a 
society for promoting this express object. Hence we find, that many 
sacred edifices have been raised in different parts of the metropolis, 


and others are in progress. It would be gratifying, could we consei- | 


entiously applaud the architectural character of the works that have 
} been executed; but herein our wishes and decision are at variance ; 
for by some unaccountable perversity of circumstances, thera. is 


* tris said that a few vears ago, Mr. H. M. Grover winte a tragedy |s arcely one, out of the many that approaches. gerfection--there is 


called Anne Boleyne, and offered it to Johu Murray fer sale. 
Murray submitted it to a literary friend, who reported snfavourably | _ ' 
Some time afterwards, Mr. Melman pwlished a, tear, find that.a spacipus, expensive, and, according to reports, splendid, 


of its merits. 
eedy 
unpu 
ject} 
Yel may, 


Mr. much to find fault with, aud little.to.praise. 


‘ Adverting to royal and national: works,’ Mr. Britton says, ‘we 


on the same subject, in which the resemblance-to.Mr. Grover's palace is building with great rapidity on the site of Buckingham 
blished play, was so striking, as to induce-bim togive the sub- | House, in St. James’s Park. Designed and directed by Mr. Nash, 


niblicity, together ith some remarks apt at all agrec able fo Mr. junder the immediate sanction of his Majesty, we cannot doubt but it 


jwall present much decorated and highly enriched architecture. Many | 








columns of cast iron, eighteen feet in height, and five tons weight 
each, are already raised, and from the quantity of iron used, and 
the substantial manner in which the floors and walls are constructed 
we may infer, that stability, and security against fire, are provided 
for by the architect. Fronting the centre of the palace, but advan- 
cing considerably before it, will be a splendid triumphal arch, in 
which the united talents of some of our most eminent sculptors are 
engaged to co-operate with the architect in producing a composition 
to vie with the famed arches of Constantine and Titus. A noble 
portico in the centre, with colormades at the wings, and other colon- 
nades, terraces, &c. on the garden front, will constitute some of the 
exterior features of this palace ; whilst the vestibule, hall staireases, 
and state rooms will be replete with marble columns, painting, gild- 
ing, and other splendid embellishments. According to the architect’s 
report to the commissioners, the sum of 90.3711. was expended on 
| the works up to the Sth of April, 1826, and 162,319/. more were re- 
| quired to complete the building and improvements in the gardens, &c. 
| ‘A new palace, called Yotk House, to the west of St. James’s 
| Palace, is uearly completed, from designs by Benjamin Wyatt, Esq. 
| tis a large square mass, wholly cased with stone, and ornamented 
, With columus, placed in the centre of three of its sides, and a port- 
\cochere on the other. Adjoining this mansion, another uew one is 
| nearly fiuished for the Duke of Clarence. 
‘The Earl of Grosvenor has commeuced building a large and 
splendid town mausion, in Upper Brook Street, from the designs of 





ern Wing, we may expect to see an edifice worthy of the illustrious 
proprietor, and of his valuable collection of pictures. 

_ ‘Lhe spacious and handsome square, named Belgrave, one of the 
titles of the Bari of Grosvenor, has been advanced with great rapidi- 
ty during the last year, and when completed will present one of the 
inost uniform aud elegant series of mansions in the metropolis. Be- 
sides four symmetrical rows of houses, of the largest sizes, at the 
sides, there will be four spacious insulated villas, or mansions, at the 
| angles of the e:uare. Qne of these, far advanced, is fer Mr Kemp, 
| the founder and proprietor of Keunp-town, Brighton. Many first- 

rate houses have also been raised in the adjoining streets. When we 
reflect on the depressed state of comimeree, trade, and manufactures 
| fur the last year, We are both astonished aud delighted to witness the 
spirit and laudable zeal which actuate the gentlemen and tradesmen 
_ concerned in these ext nsive works. From 600 to 100Q men have 
| been constantly employed and supported on these works fr the last 
| year, It is calculated that Belgrave Square alone will cost nearly 
vhalfa millionof monvy. It measures 684 feet by 617 feet; and the 
adjoining long square, called Eaton, will be 1637 feet by 371 feet. 

‘Ln Westiniister we have to notice many alterations and improve- 
ments, both in progress, and recently executed, which must astonish 
| the stranger, and will also gratify the real connoisseur. An exten- 
| sive and handsome suit of Law Courts, with several attached offices, 
_ have been finished trom the designs of Mr. Soane. These are ap- 
| propriated to the legal business of Chancery, Exchequer, King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, &c. and are connected with each ether by 
| passages and galleries skilfully arranged, which also communicate 
with Westminster Hall, and with the two. Houses of Parliament. 
| ‘Great additions and improvements have been recently made to 
the offices connected with the Houses of Lords and Commons: but 

it is to be regretted, thatthe national senate is not provided with a 
| comprehensive and handsome edifice. At the junction of Downing 
' 
' 





| 
| 
| 


and Parliament-streets, a range of very fine buildings has been rai- 

sed from the designs of Mr. Soane, and appropriated to the Coun- 

cil Oflice, Board of Trade, &c. Externally it is adorued with col- 
| umns and three quarter columns, with an enriched entablature and 

parapet. The whole is executed in free stone, and fi:.ished with the 

greatest care and skill, On examining the progress of these works 
| in different stages, we have noticed. with uuch gratification, the very 
sound aud skilful manner in which every part has been constructed, 
as well as the superior quality of the materials employed in the whele 
, edifice. We hope to see this pile of building continued, both north 
| ward, southward, and up Downing-street. 

‘At Charing Cross several houses, &c. have been taken down, 
preparatory to the formation of a large square, or vupen area, ov the 
site of the King’s Mews, with wide streets branching from it to the 
Strand, to Covent-Garden, and to the British Museum. The north- 

(ern eud of the square is to be oceupied bya large and grand edi 
fice, for the National Gallery, &e., whilst the Royal Academy, and 
other public buildings, are to be raised on the east side, paralleled 
with the frontof St. Martins church. In these proposed improve 

; ments, we Cannot but regret to observe, that it is designed to have 
large barracks immediately behind.the National Gallery, thus come- 

| bining beauty with deformity--objects to gratify the eve and he tter 
feelings, with others, to. disgust ail the moral and intellectual facul.. 
ties Of man, Standing armies are great evils; aud to congregate, 
unoccupied,and idle soldiers in the very heart of the metropol.s, and 
in juxta-position with the repositories of art, taste, and refinemeast, 
wili be a disgrace both to those who propose and to these who sanc- 

, tion such a plan. The fine equestrian group of King Charles, and, 

| others of his late and present Majesty, might be advantageaualy 

, placed in such a situativa, to unite with and give picturesque. effees 

to the scenery. 
‘The removal of Carlton Palace, which will be levelled’ in tho 
course of the preseut wipter, and the handsome square, terrace; 


Mr. Cundy ; aud, judging from the style and character of the west-- 
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fountain, &c. designed by Mr. Nash, to occupy the site, will make a 
great alteration and improvement in the scenery of Pall Mall and 
Regeot-street 

* The Coliseum, or Panorama, that spacious multangular edifice, 
in the Regen'’s Park, with a grand Doric Portico, has been comple- 
ted, and a vast panoramic view of London from the top of St. Paul’s 
churcii, within its walls, is nearly finished. The whole will be ready 
for exhibition im the ensuing spring, and must excite much curiosity 
from its magnitude and novelty. At the north-east angle of the 
same Park a large piece of ground is laying out for the purpose of 
forming a menagerie, av aviary, Gish ponds, &c. under the sanction 
of the Zoological Society. Such an object has loug been a deside- 
ratuim ia this great metropolis. Madrid and Paris have long pos- 
sessed such collections; but these are the property of the respective 
monaichs; but here it will be formed by, and belong to private per- 
sons. 

*A new church, opposite to the north end of Portland-street, in 
the Paddington-road, and parish of St Mary-la-bonne, is nearly ex- 

- ecuted, from the designs of Mr. Soane. East of this, and at the 
north end of Gower-street, the managers of the London University 
have purchased a large piece of ground, aud have commenced ope- 
rations tor building a spacious and noble edifice, from the designs 
of W. Wilkins and H. ?. Gandy, architects. The builder, Mr. Lee, 
has contrac ed to execute the whole, from the plans of the archi- 
tects, for 107,000/ The zeal and indefatigable exertions manifest- 
ed by the council, ani the liberality in which some of them came 
forward to make up the sum requisite for commencing the works, 

anerits the thanks of every well-wisher to so laudable and meritori- 
ous a plan. 

*A new wing to the British Museum, from the designs of Mr. 
Smirke, is nearly completed 

‘The new London Bridge is proceeding with rapidity ; and from 
the sound and scientific manner in which the buttress and two other 
piers are built, and the acknowledged skill of the engineers and ar- 
tizans engaged, we may calculate on seeing ove of the finest and 
best bridges of modern, or of ancient times. The fourth coffer 
dam on the London side, was completed and emptied on the 20th of 
Nov. 1826. “Iwo arches on the Southwark side are in the progress 
of building ; and one of the piers and sterlings ef the old bridge 
have been removed. 

‘ The excavations for, and the formation of, St. Katharine’s Dock, 
near the Tower, are prosecuting with rapidity and zeal: and the 
funnel under the Thames is also advancing ma scientific and suc- 
cessful manner. In Shoreditch a new Gothic church is nearly fin- 
ished, from the designs of Mr. Nash; and in Bethnal Green another 
new one is far advanced, from the designs of Mr. Soane. It is to 
be of the Grecian order, with a tower: was commenced in July, 
1825, and is to be completed in April, 1827. 

‘The new Post-Office, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, is fast approaching 
conclusion, and will constitute one of the most imposing public 
buildings of the city. Preparatory to the re-erection of the whole 
of the Blue-coat School, or Christ’s Hospital, in Newgate-street, a 
spacious and handsome Hall has been erected, from the designs of 
Mr. Shaw. 

‘A new chapel, of novel design, being of an amphitheatrical form, 
has been recently completed, from the designs of W. Brooks, archi- 
tect. It is seated near the Catholic chapel, in Finsbury Circus.’ 

These are the principal improvements and alterations which have 
taken place within the past year, but the extension of the metropolis 
towards the surrounding villages is truly surprising, if not alarming ; 
an inhabitant residing in the heart of the city, will soon require ex- 
traordinary pedestrian powers to walk into the fields and return in 
the same dey. 


TALES OF A VOYAGER 


To ihe Arctic Ocean. 1a 3 vols. post 8 vo. pp. 1083. London, 1826. 
Henry Colburn. 

The author is always at home in recording facts, and if he will 
only take another voyage without listening to the tales of others, we 
would wager our fame to the price of his copyright, that he would 
be emineat'y successful. Asa proof how well he can describe the 
iniseries of shipboard, we quote the following :— 





‘BEAUTIES OF A SEA VOYAGE. 
‘During the last three days the motion of the Leviathan was as 


to look after her; and even then he might ran away, in case any 
rogue should personate a ghost to alarm him. 

‘Twas aware of the report gone abroad about the spirit of the 
mate, who hanged himself ina fit of phrenzy, appearing to those 
who slept on board; but I was not in ahumour to care about goblins, 
nor even Beeizebub himseli: at least sof thought. 1 accordingly 
took possession of the ship, and established myself inthe cabin, where 
I lived like a hermit, upon what [ found in the store-room. 1 was, 
indeed, some sucharecluse as the rat who retired into a hollow 
| cheese, to avoid the temptations of the world, for I had wherewith, 
in a fluid as well as a solid shape, to content any lover of good 
things; but I should have been satisfied with a biscuit wnd a slice of 
bacon, had not these luxuries offered themselves to my band. 

‘“ For the first week of my residence in the Marvel, no signs of 
| supernatural visitors were given, although I once or twice fancied I 
heard footsteps, or something like them, traversing betwixt decks; 
but then I was satisfied, that if any feet caused these sounds, they 
could not be the feet of ghosts, who walk not, but glide along with- 
out noise, and [ always convinced myself that it was nothing real, 
‘by voing towards the place whenever my fancy startled my ears. 





companion door, that | was certain no one could get down below, 
without giving me sufficient notice of his intentions. ‘The middie of 
the second week arrived, and found me laughing at the fears of 
others, and free from any of my own, when cue night | was awaken- 
ed by a strange sensation, as if of acold band laid upon my face ; 
and as my comséiousness increased, | was almost certain [ felt it dis- 
tnetly withdrawn. I fancied, too. that | heard a faint gliding sound 
rustle acrossthe state-room, and die away beyond the bulk-head that 
formed the end of it, and I strained my eyes in that direction, 
through the intense darkness, to try if I could distinguish any object. 
My belief was that somebody had entered the ship, aud laid his hand 
on my face, io search of plunder, nut knowing that any one slept on 
board; but on turning out and examing the door, I found it fastened 
on the inside, as I had left it; and on going out into the cabin, every 
thing was in its place, for I struck a light on purpose to be certain. 

‘* During the interval of a werk, I was disturbed from my sleep 
three times in a similar manner, and always without further elucida- 
tion of the cause. Once I thought | heard a kind of tittering whisper 
uttered, asthe cold hand passed across my face, but | could distin- 
guish no words, and [ vainly endeavoured to grasp hold of any thing 
that might be near, by extending mry arms round about my bed. 1 
attempted to account for the annoyance, by supposing a mouse or a 
rat paid me a visit, for there were several holes by which they could 
enter, although there was nothing in the state-room to tempt their ap- 
petites. Still, there was something in the application of the touch, 
not like the patting of rat’s paws, for though the feet of those vermia 
are very cold, they are but small, and could not have conveyed the 
sensation of a broad beavy band laid over my eyes, which was the 
feeling L experienced. Besides, 1 more than once perceived the with- 
drawing of the strange limb, and, from several little circumstances, I 
deduced that the whole atm was placed on my pillow, and suddenly 
snatched away. Without being superstitious, I naturally began to 
grow curious, as Well as somewhat uneasy about this nocturnal visi- 
‘ation, and | endeavoured to keep awake for two or three hours alter 
relirmg to bed, in hopes of gaining some clue to the mystery. 1 
could not well doubt that it was something real, but [could aseribe 
no cause for its reality, and | was averse tu suppose the haud of the 
suicide mate’s ghost was pressed upon my face, especially as it was 





| awake, I burned a light, which | extinguished when about to resign 
| my senses to forgetiulness, for fear of accident; and L was never dis- 
jturbed while I kept watch, although | mairtained it long past the 
; usual hour of the visit, but, as soon as I wasasieep, which was imme- 
diately after ] put oot my candie, the cold chilly touch weighed fora 
inuvment on my eyelids, and glanced off when | awoke, followed by 
the same deadened rustling sound and the balf-whispered titter. 

‘+ Atlengih, being resolved neither to give way to the insidious 


Besides, | always took such care to fasten down the hatches and the | 
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seemed more horrible than all its other deformities, was, that in this 
bloated mass, which bolstered around its collar, were things which 
appeared like two wide eyes. in addition tothe small ones in its 
head; and this sight almost convinced me that tbe monster could 
only be some diabolical spirit, for T knew tbat no animals but in- 
sects have more than a pair of visual organs. {na state of mingled 
awe, doubt, and utter dismay, I remained holding my lanthorn, and 
staring al the dire countenance of the serpent, which all the while 
stood ereét, waving its body in the manner of a rope shaken at one 
end, while its tongue played around its lips, its eyes glittered, and 
its scales gleamed. I felt, or fancied that I felt, as if fascinated by 
iis glance, aud began to give myself up for lost; for 1 had heard of 
the power of fascination possessed by suakes, which deprives the 
victim of the energy (o escape or defend itself. Besides, this crea- 
| ture, serpent, or devil, was not a small eaemy of the kind, for it stood 
nearly four feet from the floor, which, as my bed was fixed down 
low, brought its head nearly level with my face; and my fear of 
movin, lest I should provoke it todart upon me, held me in a state 
of stillness as complete as if | had been riveted by the hateful influ- 
lence of which LT was so much afraid. Had it not been for an innat: 
dishelief of the existence of goblins, [should probably have spoken 
to the uragon who kept me thus at bay, for it had al! the characteris- 
tics of a demon, as far as the imagination could array an evil spirit in 
a visible form; but either scepticism or terror kept my tongue quiet, 
and, whiie neither of us seemed disposed to du otherwise than stare 
at each other, my candle, which was neat ly burnt out, sunk into the 
socket, and the flame expired. 

‘“Allimy horrors before this moment were nothing to what seized 
me when I found myself exposed, in darkness, to the venomous fury 
of an unknown, though undoubtedly a dangerous, serpent. A long 
hiss, which it uttered, and which | deemed preparatory to its spring- 
ing at me, wound up my feelings to a pitch of desperation, and, 
having nothing else at hand, | dashed my dark tanthorn to the place 
where it had stood when the light was extinguished. Whether my 
missile struck the reptile or fiend, I know not, but a horrible hissing 
filled the state-room, and a rattling groping noise succeeded, and in 
a short time I heard my enemy behind the bulkhead, retreating 
swiftly, as its repeated sibilations indicated by their growing less 
audible. 

* “ Bathed in a cold sweat, and stiffened with fear as I was, I leaped 
out of bed as soon as I was assured that the devil was ai some dis- 
tance, and J ran stumbling upon deck as fast as 1 could, where I re- 
mained till day daylight. I then called a boat and went ashore, to 
relate my adveature to the captain. 

** Captain Y heard my relation with great attention, and 
with a little indication of doubt, till I was nearly ended; but when I 
came to describe the visage of the apparition, he tell into such a 
choking fit of laughter, that I fancied he would bave expired in an 
agony of mirth. At length, he became calmer, and, while he wiped 
tears of merriment from his eyes, he told me he believed my vision 
of Lucifer was nothing else than a large Cobra de Capello, which 
had belonged to the mate who killed himself aboard the ship. ‘The 
mate,’ added he, ‘was the last person who occupied the state-room, 
for, being disposed to be solitary, be volunteered to reside in the 
Marvel, as you have done. This serpent he bought of some jug- 
glers in India, who used to exhibit several of the kind to the sailors, 
and it became his favourite pet, as he was always isclined to singu- 
larity of habits and likings. Its visits to you, I dare say, were only 
| the continuance of a custom he had taugiit it of warming itself in his 











too heavy for a spirti to be lawlully possessed of. While I continued | bed, when it was chilly ; and had you received it kindly, instead of 


| staring it out of countenance, you would have found it a very amu 
sing companion, 
***Bui,’ cried T, in astonisiiment, ‘the Cobra de Capello is a most 
poisonous serpent!’ 
| ****3o itis,’ replied my frend; ‘but the Indian snake-charmers 
jtake out their fangs before thy teach them to dance, aud this bad 
‘doubtlessly undergone that opePation. What you took for rage and 
| menace, was only one of the tricks of dancing it had been tauglit by 


suggestions of superstitiun, which eccasionally crept into my mind, | its first masters, and it was exhibiting its accomplishments before you 
nur to endure the repeated breaking of my rest, the only comfort [| to induce you to take it into bed, when you threw the lanthorn at it. 
at that time enjoyed, I conceived several plans for the detection of | | have seen it do the same thing twenty times by my poor mate's bed 
(he intruder, aud the first-f put in practice was this. | side, when it wanted him to let it creep between the biankets.’ 

‘“In order to render myself watchful, | spent the whole of one af- | ** This explanation was sufficient, and I could have Jaughed a: 
ternoon in trying to sleep, and by meaus of darkening the cabin, 1 | loudly as my companion at my own terrors, had not the horror with 
| did sieep for several bours. At bed-time I placed a candle in a dark | which the supposed diabolical serpent had inspired me, still dwelt in 





i lanthorn, which I consealed by my bed-side, so that not one ray of 
| light emanated from it; and I turned in, determined to lie awake all 
night. However, in spite of my resolution, | dropped into a doze a 
little before midnight, so strong is the force of habit, as well of the 


trying to the temper as the humours of a scolding wife. Standing 
or Walking, unsupported by some immoveable stay, was as impracti- 
cable as progression to au infant; and even the consolation of sitting 
at rest was denied us. More than once, when, during a deceitiul | body as of the mind. I did not, however, sleep as soundly as if [ had 
truce, we liad arranged ourselves round the stove, to dry our mittens | not reposed in the evening, and I was aroused by an indistinct 
and renew our warmth, has a sadden lift on one side unshipped us all | sound, which came from some part of the ship, close to the cabin, 
and tumbled us, men and chairs, cats, mittins, mugs, pots, and fire-| ~hose who have set up late, and slept in their chair, and awoke sud- 
irons, to the lowest level. Woe to him thus caught in an ualucky denly in the dead of the night, may have occasionally experienced a 
position, for Lumps aud bruises, and a thousand little inexplicable | confused, depressed, half superstitious state of ideas, upon first break. 
miseries, were the punishment of being surprised off guard. He} ing from their slumber, and finding themselves left in the dark ly 
who sat himself down to weite without precaution, would perhaps, in | (heir expended lamp—cold, cheerless, aud scarcely conscious of treir 
half a second. behold his ink-stand roll, pouring out its sable fluid) exact situation. Such were my feelings upon being disturbed from 
into the farther corner of the cabin,—bis paper gliding after it, as if) my sleep, heightened by various attendant circumstances, such as 
eager to wipe up the black streams which should have been ils owo— | the expected visit of a ghost, and the beating of the rising tide at the 
his knife !eap into the fire—his pen whisked off, heaven only knows | sides of the ship, which rocked and pitched slightly under the infla- 
where, and his jatience—but who can talk of patience on such occa- | ence of a high wind. I was a cold Novewber’s night, and I had 
sions? He may hurry to repair these mischances, if be will, and when! yo; yet got warm in bed. 1 had refrained from taking my evening's 
he has managed to resettle himself, in hopes of continuing his occu- | slass of grog, that I might lie awake, and a thousand nameless un- 


pation, an ominous shout, followed by along shrieking groan “ad comlortable feelings harrassed me, without any specific distress, or 
yards and cordage, bursts upon his ear, and announces that the ship | pain, or assignable cause. In fact, to use a common pbrase,l awoke 


is put upon another tack,—a fact which the immediate elevation of! in «the horrors,’ and the certainty of having heard an unaccounta- 
that side on which he had humbly seated himself, as being the low esl ble sound near me did not dispel them. 1 re-olved, however, neither 
and least liable to inconvenience, confirms. Then, while he rides| ty move nor to draw breath audibly, that J might run the better 





leaning over the upper edge of the table, as if balanced on the ridge | chance of entrapping the troublesome spirit, and mdeed J felt a dis- 


of abouse, and endeavours to improve every momentary lull, by | position to breathe sliort and lie still, which was very favourable to 
inscribing a word or a line, comes one of those horrid kicks beneath | my purpose. In spite of one’s reason, there is a tendency in the hu- 


the weather quarter, and almost jerks his eyes out of their sockets, | man mind to foster and encourage fancies of supernatural agency, 
or at least runs bis pen, as if in forced contempt, through all his gra-| and { perceived it in mine. 1 felt chilled throughout, and timid, 
phic tabours. Whut at first might pass for Arabic or Persian, or tor | though determined not to be so, and I was holding my teeth close, 
an arrow-headed manuscript from Versepolis, then appears not only | that they might not chatter, wien suddenly the cold damp heavy 


far less intelligible, but as if intentionally scratched out; or, should touch of something like a naked arm was placed across my open, 


he be in the act of delineating a bird or beast, or mass of ice, be) eyes, which, upon my shrinking involuntarily, was as saddenly 
will find himself compelled to mark down sundry ontlines, which) withdrawn, Summoning my courage, 1 shook off a tremor that 
convert his sketch into some fearful object of noa-existence. ‘Those | seized my frame, and bolting upright in bed, laid hold of my dark 
whom curiosity has tempted to inspect my MS., indited under such | janthorn, and turned itso as to throw a blaze of light over the state. 
ease-destroying circumstances. Will comprehend the reality of what I) room; and yo6 may judge of my terror when I beheld, not a ghost, 
here describe; but those who have attempted to read them, have in- | nur a thief, but a tall, dark-coloured serpent standing nearly erect by 
deed partaken of my sufferings.’ | my bed-side, with its eyes brightly gleaming from ahead, frightful 
Now for the tale, and our review is ended :— ‘and appalling beyond description. Never in my life had | seen such 
‘a VISION OF LUCIFER. a fearful object, for to the usual hideous and disgusting aspect of a 

‘On my return from my first voyage [ bad no inclination to live | snake, were added features peculiarly its own, and which almost led 
ashore, for I had quarrelled with every body in London, and near it, | me tu believe that Satan hiaself was present before me, in the guise 
and I gladly accepted an offer made me by the captain of an Kast! of this hateful reptile. The light of my lauthorn, increased in bright- 
Indian free-trader, lying in the river, to sleep in his ship, and take | ness by a polished steel reflector, fell in a glare upon the devilish ap- 
charge of her. This, you know, is a practice with ship owners when | parition, and I discerned distinctly that its mouth was wide open, 
in port, and the captain being proprietor of tbe Marvel, bid me live | armed with large crooked fangs, and turnished with a long tongue, 
at his expense, although I would willingly bave been content with | that vibrated menacingly beyond its jaws. I's head was rather small, 
the lodging. One reason for his liberality was, his wish to retain me | but, on either side, its neck was swollen outto an immense size, in- 


5 


| my mind ;—even now, when [see a snake, I feel some slight renew 


al of my fears, though I smile to think of the delusion that occasioned 
them.’’’ 
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LAW MADE EASY. 
The Cabinet Lawyer ; or, Popular Digest of the Laws of England 
| with the Criminal Law; also. a Dictionary of Law ‘Terms, Max- 


ims, Acts of Parliament, and Judicial Antiquilies, &c. &c. py. 
| 57d. 


London, 1826. Simpkin and Marshall 


A complete knowledge of English law, from its amazing growth 
| complex rules, and various subtilties, is too great au abject for the 
grasp of any-man, but still the eye may encompass the whole, ad- 
| mire its beauties, and detect its defects. No man can pretend 
| to the character of a finished gentleman or scholar, without weil 
| understanding the broad principles of British jurisprudence, 
| nor is this less to be desired by men of a more humble sphere. In 

dividual independence may be strengthened by ‘this knowledge: 
the ignorant oppressor may know, without feeling the power of jus- 
itice, and thus learn to fear ratherthan to deride—to avoid ci ime 
rather than commit it. 
| The work before us, like a dictionary of arts and sciences, may 
| give inteliigent notions of each branch of the law, without in any 
| way qualifying for professors. We cannot attest that every opinion 
Or position contained in this mass of forensic matter is devoid of er 
| ror or perfectly correct, but the whole is arranged in an able, clear 
and conspicuous manner, and the rales laid dowu are distinctly and 
familiarly given. 

In a well-written preface, is the following exposition of the design 
of this volume: * A principal object of the present undertaking has 
_ been to lessen the occasions for an appeal to the courts of law; and 
secondly, to render accessible to unprofessiona] readers a knowledge 
| of the institutions by which individual rights, persons, and proper 
| ties, are secured.’ 

The werk is divided into six parts, and each part is subdi 

vided inte chapters and sections. In explanation of his views 
the author remarks—‘ into bow small a compass human koow 
‘ledge might be compressed, by confining it to a simple enun 
| ciation of fact and inference: it occurred to me, this principle might 
| be applied with peculiar advantage, to a digest of the English laws, 
and it is byrigorously adhering to it, | have been enabled to accom 
plish the present undertaking.’ 
| The opening chapter is ou the origin and jurisdiction of the laws 
(of Englane: 


property, aod the institutions of society. 


* The law; of England are divided into the common and statute 
laws. ; 


‘The common, or unwritten law, consists of those customs and 





as his watchman; for, from a story having got afloat that the Marvel | flated as | imagined, with poison, which it was about to inject into 
was haunted, it would have been difficult to procure a trusty fellow | my veius, when it should spring and seize hold of Me; but what 


observances, which have not been formally created and recorded by 


ioe legislative power, but have acquired a binding force by imme- 


‘The primary objects of law are the preservation of individals, of 
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gree morial usage and the strength of general accordance and reception. | of his family, he will be considered to stand in place of the parents, | The following picture is drawn at Coblentz. ] 
in this liis by general custom, or common law, that proceedings are guid- | and liable even to a contract made by bis wite, during his residence I walked out to the tomb of General Marceau alone: his early 
which ed in courts of justice; that the eldest son inherits from his father; | abroad, for their maintenance and education. laurels. his early death, and the memorable circumstances of his 
im its that property may be purchased and transferred by writing: thata| ‘ A husband cannot be charged for money lent to his wife, even | honoured tuueral, invest it with a mild glory, which shines but rare- 
could deed is void, if not sealed and delivered; that money leut upon | for the purpose of buying necessaries, because it may be misap-|ly on the grave of a warrior. His remains lie immediately under a 
ut Ine bond is recoverable by action of debt; and that breaches of the;plied. Butif the money be laid out in necessaries, equity will con- | fort, where, in all future continental wars, there will be red artillery 
ingled peace are punishable by fine and imprisonment. All these are doc- | sider the lender as standing in the place of the person providing the | flashing upon the tomb that guards them. 
, and trines not prescribed by any written statute or ordinance, but depend | necessaries, and decree reiief. A lame commissiongire, such an one as is to be found at the gate- 
While on immemorial usage, or common law, for their support. ‘By the custom of London, if a wife trade by herself, in a trade ' way of every hotel in every large town upon the Rhine, and who 
t one ‘By immemorial usage is not meant a period so remote as to be) with which her husband does not meddle, she may sue and be sued |is generally one of those ‘broken tools that tyrants cast away,” 
q, and beyond historical record; the bounds of legal memory are limited | on her own account’ procured for me the regular. permission. to visit Ehrenbreitstein, 
ed by by the statute of Westminster, 3 Edw. I. to the reign of Rich. Lj!) So much misunderstanding is daily manifested between carriers, | aud accompanied me. As we walked slowly up the hill f gathered 
ard of and any custom which has prevailed from that time to the present, | and those who entrust their goods to them for conveyance, that we|his brief tale. A native of the city he had seen a regiment ot 
¢! the without interruption, acquires the force of law. are tempted to give entire the annexed chapter :— French hussars pass through, and had followed tieir fortunes. He 
Drotahae ‘The civil and canonlaw, which governthe proceedings of the} ‘ Ail persons carrying goods for hire, as masters and owners of | had served in Spain and Russia, as all these poor fellows have, or 
a ecclesiastical, the admiralty, and the military courts, form branches | ships, lightermen, proprietors of waggons, stage-coachmen, and the | say they have. But.here, from his relation of a particular cireum- 
ote of the unwritten, or common law. ae ; like, come under the denomination of common carriers, and are | stance, | was satisfied that | was walking by the side of a man who 
‘Stele The jurisdiction of the common law is limited to the territory of bound to receive and carry goods for a reasonable hire; to take due | had been drenched by the very same midnight rain, and, after a 
linia England, and dors not include either Wales, Scotland, Ireland, or | care of them in their passage; to deliver them in the same condition morning of rade greetings in the same field, had been dried by the 
ommad any other part of the empire. Butan act of Parliament made by | they were received, or, in default thereof, to make compensation ; | same weicomed sunbeams as myself some fourteen years ago. 
when the legislature of the united kingdom of England, Scotland, and unless the loss arise trom unavoidable wataral Occurrences, as light- The works. of the fortress have again arisen in considerable 
Aerie. Ireland may bind the whole } ; ning or tempests, or from the default of the parties sending them. ; strength, but.much remains tobe done. According to the rate at 
it in ‘ The written or statute law consists of statute acts, or edicts, made Hackney-coachmen in London are not so bound, except there is | which they now labour, and the number of men they employ, it 
quiet by the king, with the consent of the Houses of Parliament. , an express agreement and money paid for the carriage of the goods | would take seven or eight years to complete them: this the old 
jee ’ The oldest written law now extant, and printed in the statute Where a person undertakes to carry goods safely and securely, Prussian bombardier who showed them observed ,adding, with gra- 
to the book, is Magna Charta; though doubtless there were many acts be- | he is responsible, though he is not acommon carrier, nor receives a | vity, thatthere was no Furry, as there would be plenty of time, b 
fore that time, the records of which are lost, and the maxims of. which | premium for the carriage. hope, from the bottom of my heart, that he may be right; but to 
eized have been gradually incorporated into the common law. _ _ The master of a. stage coach, who only carries passengers for | think of a grey-headed old soldier, who can remember, within the 
. fury ‘The interpretation of the statutes, and the maxims of the common hire, is not liable for goods. But if he carry goods as well as pas-| narrew space of ten short years, two such days as those of Jena 
\ lone law, are determinable by the judges, whose knowledge therein arises sougers for hire, then he is & common Carrier, and is liable. and the triumphal entry into Paris, thus speaking—as if havoc were 
ring. from study and experience; from the perusal of the statutes, re- !f a carrier, entrusted with goods, open the pack and take away | never to be crivd again, and the dogs of war chained up forever. 
and, cords of pleas, books of reports, and the tractates of learned men part of the goods, he is guilty of felony. It is the same if the car-| From the walls | louked out upon the same magnificent scene | have 
place Where the common law and statute differ, the common Jaw gives | rier receive goods to carry to a certain place, and carry them to already spoken of, as discovered from Williamstadt, and traced the 
, my place to the statute ; and an old statute gives place to a new one, upon | some other place than that appointed, with intent to defraud. the} extensive works. which, on every side, protect Coblentz, and the 
lain the general principle, that when contradictory, posterior abrogate owner. ; ia calm meeting of the Moselle and the Rhine. There. is a handsome 
nd in prior laws. When a decision has once been made on any point, it ts If a common carrier, who has convenience, is offered his hire, | church in this lofty fort, bomb-proof. There is always.a great still- 
ating an invariable rule to determine it in the same way again, unless the | and refuse to carry goods, he is liable to an action, in the same man- | ness about a church; even it it be an erection of yesterday, it 
» fone precedent can be proved erroneous; judges being sworn to de-| Per as an innkeeper, who refuses to entertain his guest, or a smith breathes. composure on the visitor ; but to be reminded by the word 
' cide not according to their private opinions, but according to the | who refuses to shoe a horse. The liability arises. nat from the re- bomb-proof, that it is designed for that hurried worship which, amid 
raped known laws and customs of the land. ward, but the public employment that is undertaken.. the alarms and. tumults of a siege, is the only service that.can be 
e dis- *‘ Above the common and the statute law are placed courts of equi- Buta carrier may refuse to admit goods into his warehouse at an | joined in by a belted soldiery, awoke in me the thought that there 
I re. ty, whose office is to detect latent frauds and concealments, which unseasonable time, or before he is ready to take his journey. _ | was nothing more difficult for regularly educated clergymen than to 
e. to the process of the ordinary courts cannot reach; to enforce such Re a carrier be robbed of the goods he .is liable; for, having his preach the Gospel to soldiers ; and that, in the course of a long 
matters of trust and confidence as are binding in conscience, though | hire, there is an implied undertaking for the safe custody and deliv-| period of military service, [ could scarce summon to my recol- 
, and not cognizable in a court of law; and to give a specific relief, more | €ry of the goods.. But the carrier may brivg his action against the | lection one single discourse delivered by a chaplain, which met 
hen J adapted to the circumstances of the case than can atways be obtain- hundred to make good his loss. ; the minds, habits, feelings. and spiritual wants of private sol- 
ich a ed by the rules and provisions of the positive law,., Phe action against a carrier for the non-delivery or loss of goods | diers. _I shall be told Christianity is the same every where, and 
in an ‘ Such are the functions of the courts of equity; whose jurisdiction, | must be brought by the personin whom the legal right of property at all times, and among all classes of society. ‘True; but-to preach 
siped however, is limited to cases of property; tor the nature of our in- in the goods is vested at the time; for he is the person who has sus- | it in the carpeted drawing rooin is one thing, to preach it in the 
ision stitutions will not permit that, in criminal matters which involve the tained the loss by the negligence of the carrier. So, where a trades- | open camp is another; to keep: Sabbath -where bells do knoll for 
hich personal security of individuals, a power should be lodged in any | man orders goods to be sent by a carrier, the moment the goods are | church is one thing, to keep it in your shut heart amid the stir of a 
‘The judge to construe the laws otherwise than according to the letter and delivered, it operates as a delivery to the purchaser, and the whole | line of march is another; at least I think so, and | have often wish- 
oom, established authority.” property, from that time, rests with the purchaser, who can alone | ed tosee a helping volume for the tent and the guard-room 3 but yet 
1 the Iu our succeeding extracts we shall rather consult popular topics, bring an action for loss or damage. ; I so reverence the ark, J almost fear to see a soldier’s hand upon it. 
jug- than euvter into any crude or dry detail of abstruse subjects; we} |‘ But if there is a special agreement by the parties, that the con-| [Near Karlsruhe the author witnessed the performance of the 
ilors, therefore quote the following, from the chapter entitled Husband | Signor was to pay for the carrnge of the goods, the action is main-| German.Waltz, on which he thus expresses his opinions. ] ' 
ingu- and Wite :— eset the consigner. , ' On the drive to Karlsruhe the road passes through several villa : 
only _* All the personal property, as money, goods, and household fur- a . pecrperseag, 4 of law-terms, maxims, acts of parliament, &c. OC"! ves; the houses (for there are no cottages) are very tall, crossed in i 
n his niture, that were the property of the wife at the time of marriage, caiaien — of nearly two hundred pages. From these many ju- | many directions by black beams of wood, and-have shingle roo's id 
ad of become vested in the husband, and placed at his absolute disposal. i a py be acquired, for —— | Their loftiness gives an idea of space and comfort corresponiing 
amu But of real property, the treenold and inheritance of the wife, the | a seers. Y ayo eb license of marriage to be granted, ex-| 44) with the appearance of the peasants, who ave all fine, stout, 
husband can only receive the profits during her life. The law gives | yer se ep gee ssapery wherein ene of the partes RAs 0G: | Cont sen, The carriages of the people indeed, both here and e 
most the like limited power over any real estate accruing to the wife dur- |“ roe te space of fifteen days immediately before the granting of | throughout Germany, is quite martial; they all seem as though they t 
ng coverture. ; | ~~. eens se _ ‘ | were trained to the field. You approach Karlsruhe along the edge ‘ 
mers ‘A married woman has no authority to make a contract without) tea prevent fraud and collusion. in obtaining licenses, one of the | of the Hartz forest, and it is a pleasant resting-place; the streets : 
» bad the authority or assent of her husband, express or implied. If a | sae mast personality rsa before the surrogate that.he: or she | joy, clean, cheerful aspect. It was early in the evening when | 
-and wile sell or dispose of the goods of the husband, the sale is void; or | believes there is no tnpediment of kindred or alliance, or of mp reached the hotel, and, after dressing, I took a stroll on a prome- 
a Sy af pae hay geods without his aan a he is not chargeable with them. | — -_ a Sota ee ee pray marringe + gnd:that one of | nade outside of the town, in the direction of Beyertheim. This isa ’ 
you So, also, a note or till drawn or indorsed by a married woman is the partiva RSs, Ho? she epace of Etteen Gays immadintny' preceding, | place of baths and amusement, resorted to much in fine weather by ‘ 
at it. void, | had his or her usual place of abode within the parish or chapelry |’ lithe inhabitants. The h which I foll d d between + ; 
; , i * we e ; : | where such matfiage is to b idinnined: and wh itt of the | all the inhabitants, re path w are ollowed woun vetween a 
bed A husband may restrain his wife of her liberty in case of gross | inte iy,_ghae ontop pe spk fee ere emer of the | well-kept read anda most beauriful green plain. [twas planted 
misbehaviour; but, in case of unreasonable or improper coufine- pares cnet wig a wie pie widower) is under the age of twenty- with trees and shrubs, bordered with turf, had rural seats, and al! ' 
das ment, the law will relieve the wife by habeas corpus. peng epi that the consent of the person or persons, whose conseut | around wore the appearance of pleasure-grounds; all the persons, 
With ‘If the wife be injured in her person or property, she can bring | © such marriage is required, has been obtained. — : | too, whom I met, were walking enjoyingly, and slow. 
tin no action for redress without the concurrence of her husband; nei-! Unless the parties under age have been previously married, the | siinacted by the sound of muse, | made my way to a kind of pro- ‘ 
1ew ther can she be sued without making the husband defendant. An} ere or guardians are required to give consent to the marriage. menade haus, standing in a garden at Beyertheim. On the steps be- i 
sned exception to the rule is, whenthe husband has abjured the realm, or | If marriages by license be not solemnized within three mouths | fg large saloon I uuserved a groupe of officers, and a few civilians § 
is banished—for he is then dead in law. | z ae Seenee must be obtained. ; . ‘ Judging ii to be a pluce of public amusement, | mounted the steps, : 
‘ And, in criminal prosecations, the wife may be indicted and pun- | Felony.—If any person solemnize matrimony in any other place and asked a genileman, in plain clothes, if it was a building open to ' 
ished separately. But in trials of any sort they are uot allowed to | than where banns may be Jawfully published, or at any other time | (4, public. He bowed a “ Yes,” and pointed to me to enter. 1 did 
| be evidence for or agaiust each other; unless the crime is between | than between the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon (unless so, aud was nota little startled and confused to find myself in a ball. 
and themselves, then the husband may be evidence against the wife, aud by eprom license) or solemnize matrimony without publication of room hung with festoons of leaves and flowers, aud the benches and 
Max: the contrary. of Saons, unless . license be first obtained, or if any person falsely | chairs all round filled with the young ladies of Karlsruhe, and thetr 
py ‘ Debts before Marriage —If¢ the wife be indebted before marriage, pretending to be in holy orders solemnize matrimony, every person | chaperones. Tsaw witha glance that it was not exactly public 
the husband is liable to such debts, and both may be sued for them | kVowingly sv offending is guilty of felony, and may be transported | came out again, apologized to the gentlemen pear for my intrusion, F 
wth duriug coverture: but if these debts be not recovered against the ~— fourteen veers ‘ P , . jand Was going away, tut they ost promptly and frankly entreated 
the husband and wite, in the life-time of the wife, the husband cannot be, * Marriage made void.—A marriage is void where persons know- | ine to remain and witness the ball. ‘Tbey said my mistake was most : 
ad- charged with them after ber death, unless there be some part of her ingly and wilfully marry in any other place than a church bard chapel, | natural: that, in fact, publie balls w ere often given there, but that : 
lend personal property which he did. not bring into his possession before wherein banus may be lawfully published, unless by special license, | tis was a subscription-assembly, supported by the military of the 
weil her death, to the extent of which he will be liable to pay his wife's | Of knowingly and wilfully intermarry, without due publication of | garrison, afew ot the chief inhabitants, aud ‘the civilians in public 
nce, debts. If the wife survive the husband, an action will lie agaist her 9S, oF license from a person having authority to grant the same, jemploy, and that the ladies were all of their families. A ball is al- 
In for her debts before inarriage or knowingly and wilfully consentto the solemization of marriage! ways a pleasant sigit, if conducted with propriety and decorum ; it 
ge: ‘ Liability to Maintenance.—A hushand is bound to maintain his , by a person net being in holy orders. Bat 0 all. other cases Of! ig Gne which always gives a reflected pleasure to a middle-aged man, 
jus- wife in necessaries, according to his rank and estate; and if she fraud or false-swearing, or other irregularity the marriage itself is | yo) the less sweet because somewhat sobered by the knowledge ot 
ime contract debts for them he is answerable. valid, though the parties offending are liable to punishment, and a the incredible swiitness with which the «pring-time of lite hurries by 
‘ Though the wite is lewd, if she cohabit with her husband, he is forfeiture of property. Aud the 23: section of the marriage act} tt seems but yesterday, to most men o. my age and profession, that 
nay ‘hargeable for all necessaries ; aud so he is if he desert her, or turn provides for the recovery of property, accruing from marriages by | we could journey twenty miles to an assemily, dance the short night 
ally her away, without reasonable cause, or compel her, by ill treatment license wrongfully obtained, or without due publication of banns.’ | x way, and back to the early musier of the troops; but twenty years 
ion fo leave him, although he advertise her, or give particular notice to | Lhe great utility to the public of a work so replete with useful) pave flown by with us ai! since that yesterday; yet [I hope that we 
er individuals not to give her credit, still be will be liable tor necessaries | kuowledge must be seli-evident. [tis compiled, we have no doubt, | are none of us so churlish grown as to di-like an oceasional ball, if it 
par furnished to her. | from practical works that have already passe. the critical ordeal of were only to see “lamps shining oer fair Women and brave men,” 
anil ‘ Butit a wife elope from her husband, and live in adultery, the | practical men ; tor we recognize, ia its various parts, the precise | and hearis beating happily. But this ball had the charm of novelty,— 
liusband cannot be charged by her contracts. And, although the | Seutiments uf many of Gur wees valued law-books. lt is remarka- | 9 German assembly, acircle of walizers. | bear testimony, from at- 
ign husband was the agressor, by living inadultery withanother woman, bly cheap, and in this age ol general erudition will no doubt: be | jentive observation on this ey ening, to the extreme propriety and 
has ind, alibough he turned bis wife, out of doors, when there was not | deemed a valuable guide to intelligent mercantile meu, and to the | gecoram with which the Germans dance this their national figure. 
md any imputation on her conduct, yet, if she afterwards commit adul- | enure class for whom the author bas prepared it. | 1 take the dance to be one of very great antiquity, as great, perhaps, 
ige tery, he is not hound to receive, or support her, after that time; nor == jas the Very commencement of wen and women joining in the dance 
er is he liable for necessaries which may, be provided for her after that A RAMBLE IN GERMANY. jtogether. ‘The sacred dance of the East was entirely confined to the 
iime. Neither, when the husband turns his wife out of doors, on ac- [From an entertaining volume, lately published, bearing the un- | Setvice oi the temple, and mingled with their idolatrous rites, and ts p 
mi couut of her having committed adultery under his roof, is le liable | ostentatious title of Notes and Reflections during a Remble in Ger- | undoubtedly of the highest origin; Lut this take to be the genuine ‘ 
ied jor necessaries furnished after herexpulsion. Yet, if he receive her) pany, we make the accompanying extracts. ? offspring of the ancient German camps and setiiements, where, be- : 
ry again, his liability revives, and attaches upon contracts made by her ‘To most of our readers the work will need no furtheg recommen. | tore their huts, youth and damsel clas} d each other, and moved in 
~~ atter the reconciliation. dation than is farnished by saying it is from the pen of the Author | "ute circlings to sound and song. | The waltz, however, trausplant- 
shit ‘if a woman elope from her husband, though not in an adulterous of the “ Subaltern,” “ Recollections of the Peninsula,” “ Scenes | &4, becomes avother thing, and is no longer the German dance. In 
NS, manner, the husband is not bound. ‘and Impressions in Italy and Egypt,” &e &e. | Spain, tor example, the dark beauties of the south transtuse into it all 
m ‘When there is a separation by consent, and the wife has a sepa-}  Althoneh from its very nature, the present composition must differ ‘the warmth of their climate, aud all the indolent voluptuousness ot 
rate allowance, those who trust bet, knowing of such separation | essentially from those in which the unity of the subject allows a their natures. In England, again, | have uoticed, from canses which 
ws and maiutenance, do it upon her own credit. But a prohibition, in ore continned narrative: and cannot possess the intensity. of in- it would not be difficult to trace, the waltz assumes a character either 
veneral, by putting her iu the newspaper, is no legal notice not to! terest that belongs especially to the..records of military life; yet, of great aw kwardness and paivtul constraint, or of a boid, unblush- 
P trust her —— ; _ jeven here, occur frequent and striking examples. of the peculiarities | i" indecency, braving all censure. Here it was not so: in points : 
‘If aman cohabit with a waman, and permit her to assume his jof style which give such fasciuation to the writings of this popula | like these we are all the crealyres of custom, and probably, to the 
ie nayne, and appear to the world as his wife, and. in that character, to } author. jeye of the unaccustomed German, many parts ol our old country 
conteact debes for necessaries, he becomes liable, though the credi-| The selections now made, are taken without regard to the order of | dances may have appeared to have improprieties greater than his 
rd tor is aequainsed with her real Pituation. their original arrangement—our present convenience being ehiefly | OW" To him the waliz is customary aud innocent; to us, at bom: 
dv i” 





. ‘If a man marry a woman Pith children, he is not bound to main- } consulted in their dispesition here. Other Paragraphs may adorn 
af tuik [Pom By (he act of marriage ; bin,-if he hotd them eut as part | our columds hereafter." 
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*The volume Bas been reprihtet, amd is for sale by Messrs. 6. & C. Cardi... | 
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in Obs England, it neither is nor ought to be regarded as innocent, 
and will, | (rust, never gain established favour. I have only spoken 
thas because the Germans are taunted with their passion for this 
dance, as if it stained and demoralized their whole country. 

I observed that such a thing as a lounger, or an insipid, who will 
not join in the dance, is not tolerated among them; for, in the cotil- 
lion part, a couple break out from the large circle, and setting to any 
bystander, he is led off to a waliz movement, before he bas time to 
ungird bissword Again, they have a custom, in parts, of taking 
each from the assembled circle the lady or gentleman of their choice, 
for one tour of waltzing, quiiting, for the time, their actual partner; 
—a most pleasant privilege. [ was exceedingly interested: the girls 
appeared to me to have great simplicity and frankness of manner; 
and there seemed an absence of all encumbering vanities in their 
dress. 

The music of the waltz has turns and cadences of a character most 
soft, most sweet; and where two hearts beat with a strong youthful 
attachment towards each other may certainly min‘ster delightfully, 
and not without danger, to the silent language of the eye. I thought 
of all this as | looked on the cheerfally innocent smiles all round me, 
and remembered that a few years ago the gallant youth of Germany 
could only snateh these pleasures as they were burried about, under 
one banner or another, to scenes of combat and death. I have 
dwell too long on this, but the young and their pleasures are dear to 
me; moreover, such a picture belongs essentially to the aspect of 
German society. 


‘“« The wise man sees his winter close 
Like evening on a summer day ; 
Each age, he knows, its roses bears, 

Its mournful moments, and its gay. 


“Thus would | dwell with pleasing thought, 
Upon my spring of youthful pride; 

Yet, like the festive dancer, glad 
‘To rest in peace at even-tide.” 


One other stanza of this song I must give for the sake of any once 
admired belle, now in the conscious wane. reminding her tbat it is 
the production of a songstress and beauty of the olden time. 


** The gazing crowds proclaimed me fair, 
Ere, Autumn-touch’d, my green leaves fell ; 
And now they smile, and call me good; 
Perhaps | like that name as weil.’ 
Lays of the Minnesingers, p. 275. 


The traveller will find Karlsruhe a most pleasant spot to refresh 
in. Although the country around is flat, the view from the tower of 
the castle is beautiful; the dark mass of the forest seen on one side, 
and the white town on the other, contrast very happily; and when 
you think that the place owes its origin to the vow of a tired hunter 
resting under a shady tree, where now, in the midst of a cheerful 
and not inelegant square, his bones repose, your heart is agreeably 
moved by the many strange associations which mingle themselves 
with your train of thought. For the solitary blast of some enquir- 
ing hunting-horn, you have now full military bands filling wide the 
air with their brazen and haughty tones: for the whispered prayer 
of the henighted wanderer, the hymuing of thousands securely as- 
sembled iu their handsome churches. 


[A pretty sketch, with appropriate reflections, will be found in the 
follwing extract. ] 

The day following 1 made an excursion to the lake of Berch 
tolsgaden. Ut is about ten miles trom Saltzburg, and in a direction 
which would admit of its being easily visiied on the same day as 
Hallein, if the traveller started at an early hour, and made his ar- 
rangements accordingly. The road is for a considerable distance 


having pointed out the direction, and promising to follow with the 
key. It was not without surprise that | came suddenly, among trees, 
upon a fair white Doric temple. | might, and should, have deemed 
it a mere adornment of the grounds,—a spot sacred to silence, or the 
soft-breathed song; but the cypress and the willow declare it asa 
habitation of the dead. ‘here was an aged invalid busily oceupied 
about the portal, in sweeping away the dead and yellow leaves, 
which gathered there, and which the November blast, in mockery of 
his vain labour, drove back upon it, in larger and louder eddies. He 
shook his gray head at me, and, not seeing any body with me, warn- 
ed me petulantly away. Nay, when the guardian came, it might be 
foncy, but he seemed ill pleased that the sanctuary should be viola- 
ted. Upon a sarcophagus of white marble lay a sheet; and the out 

line of a humar form was plainly visible beneath its folds. It seemed 
as though he removed a winding sheet, to show a beloved corse, 
when the person with me reverently turned it back, and displayed 
the statue of his queen. It is a portrait-statue recumbent, said to be 
a perfect resemblance,—not as in death, but when she lived to bless 
and be blessed. Nothing can be more calm and kind than the ex- 
pression of her features. The bands are folded on the bosom; the 
limbs are sufficiently crossed to show the repose of life. She does 
but sleep,—she scarce sleeps ;—her mind and heart are on her sweet 
lips. It is the work of Rauch, and the sculptor may, indeed, be 
proud. He has given to his widowed king a solace for his life. Here 
the King often comes, and passes long bours alone; here be brings 
her children annually, to offer garlands at her grave. These hang in 
withered mournfulness above this living image of their departed mo- 
ther; and each year sees them rene ved. 

Even a stranger might sit soothed tor hours by the side of this 
marble form, it breathes such purity, such peace. I wish it was 
more the custom in these days to place the portrait-statue recumbent 
on the monument of the dead. It is the finest kind of memorial: 
nor less so, I think, even where, as in the middle ages, it is allowed to 
approach to the appearance of the corse, provided the features be 
preserved, and the general execution, nature; the fillet round the 
temples, the cheeks slightly collapsed, and the limbs stretched out in 
the stony rigidity of death. have a most affecting and sublime cha 
racter. 

As soon as we had left the temple, the old man, fobbing his disre- 
garded fee without looking at it, returned to his strange and useless 
task, with all that wasted diligence which often marks the activity of 
the second childhood; and as 1 looked back | saw the disturbed 
leaves circling round his aged bead. How strange, how mysterious 
are the decress of Heaven!—youth and beauty lie buried in the 
early grave,—lone and withered age lives on! 


-Luperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS —Thursday, March 1. 
CORN LAWS. 

On the motion of Mr. Secretary CANNING, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee for the consideration of the laws relating to 
the importation of Foreign Corn. 

Mr. Secretary CANNING—Sir, before I submit to the Committee 
the propositions which it is my duty to lay before them, I trust they 
| will permit me to detain them for a very few minutes, to express the 
| acknowledgements which I fee! for the indulgence which they have 
| been pleased to grant. I do assure them that [ should never have 
| claimed that indulgence, nor nave been disposed to avail myself of 
| it for any considerations personal to myself, as | am perfectly satisfi- 
ed that there are those into whose hands the opening of this question 
might have been confided with greater advantage than to mine. But, 
| Sir, under the very peculiar circumstances of this question, much as 











the same, but where it turns away winds through a narrow and most | it has been agitated in this House and out of the House, and great as 
picturesque vailey watered by the Achen, on and above which the | has been the inflammation of men’s mind, it was thought necessary, 
town is built, having, as it should, for the traveller's sake a conven! that when the propositions of Government were brought forward io 
and acastle. 1 passed it in going, on the other side of the stream, | Parliament, they should be brought forward in that manner that 


| presented going the full length of either of those propositions ; ‘and 
generally speaking, in all I have read and all! have heard upon the 
subject, | have not met with any person who, by writing or speaking, 


those extreme opinions (however distant the intermediate stages may 
be from each other,) all are questions of mode and of degree—ques. 
tions in the discussion of which | admit, as in discussing every other 
subject, gentlemen are apt to use arguments which go beyond their 
own meaning, but in respect of which it cannot at least be said that 
there is no possibility of approximation, that there is an unreasona. 
ble and anunappeasable hostility. I have never yet in the first place 
met the advocate of a free trade in corn, who, when pressed in ar- 
gument, has not admitted that to the agricultural interest of this 
country some protection is due. I have not met, on the other hand, 
with persons carrying the agricultural doctrine so high, as to Say 
that they are willing to risk all the consequences of an inflexible and 
unmitigated exclusion. On the one side, they who declaim most 
loudly for the admission of foreign corn, admit that a protection is 
due to domestic agriculture—as to the mode, as to the amount, as to 
the degree of protection, there are :nany questions, but the principle 
that some protection is due, [ have never heard broadly denied; on 
the other hand, those of the agricultural interest who press prohibi- 
tion most strongly, all disqualify the pressure by the admission, or 
rather by contending. that however peremptory the law in that re- 
spect may be, there will always remain in Parliament—there will al 
ways remain, Parliament not sitting, in the executive Government— 
the means of coming to the aid of the country in any special emer 
gency. 

Why then, Sir, we have the admission, on one part, that agricul- 
ture ought to be protested; we have the admission, on the other part, 
that unbending exclusion in not the most convenient course. Having 
these admissions, all the rest is a question of mode and degree—in 
what mode, and to what degree, the protection to which the agricul- 
tural interest is admitted to be entith-d. shall be extended towards 
them. Sir, the last two or three years have produced two or three 
different plans for extending the protection to the agricultural inte- 
rest. J may mention Mr. Ricardo’s as one; another, which I believe 
originated with a Noble Lord in the other House; a third, which we 
have more lately seen, and which contains the doctrine of a mere ci- 
vil economist, and is a publication familiar to every person conver- 
sant with the literature of the country. These three plans for the 
protection of the landed interest, are three plans devised by persons 
the most generally favourable to a free trade in corn, which never- 
theless not only admit the necessity of protection to the landed inte- 
rest, but state exactly the mode and degree in which, according to 
their notions, that protection should be administered. One of these 
plans was aduty of 20s per quarter of wheat, without reference to 
the price, to be diminished yearly by 1s. until it attained a certain 
maximum by five or ten, at which the duty was to be steady. The 
second plan, that of the Noble Lord in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, differed from Mr Ricardo’s only in this, that he proposed to 
begin the scale of protection with 16s., to be diminished gradually 
to 10s.; and the duty to be permanent. The third plan, which is a 
more recent publication, was a duty once for all, of 5s. or 6s equal- 
ly without reference to price, and to be permanent; but with an ad- 
mission in argument, that in case of great extremity of pressure it 
must be doubtful whether that would stand. In that admission is 
the objection we feel to each of these three plans—namely, that when 
the pressure came they would prove delusive to the agriculturalist ; 
that it is quite impossible to suppose that, ina state of extreme pres- 
sure, with famine in your streets, in your workshops, and in your 
cottages, the Government could bring itself to levy a duty, whether 
of 10s. or 5s. at the ports, upon the importation of foreign corn ;— 
either thatthe Parliament, if sitting, would legislate under the pres- 
sure of the emergency, and suspend the duty; or, if Parliament 
were not sitting, the Executive Government would be called upon in 
its discretion to exercise the power, unfortunately for it, lodged in 


has maintained unequivocally, and without qualification, either of 


and drove through it on my return. 
I alighted near a fisher’s hut on the banks of the lake. 
known call, out came a smiling family of brothers aod sisters to man 


the bark: one of the sisters nearly woman, one of the brothers near- | 


ly man, all good-looking and cheerful, making a pastime of their light 
labour. It is a two-hours’ row to the head of the lake, where stands 
a solitary old hunting lodge belonging to the King of Bavaria ‘This 
jake may, for its size, vie with the very finest part of the lake of the 
four Cantonsin Switzerland. The mountain that rises to the south 
of it is very lofty, inaccessible, and of the sternest aspect; the face 
of itis roughly scarped, all of bare stony rock rifted and jagged. 


At the well | ernment and not the emanations of the man. 


its hands, viz. to compel the duty by an act of power. The objec- 
tion, therefore, to this mode of protection seems to be, that it does 
I say this the rather | not answer its purpose: that it admits the principle of protection, 
in the absence of my Right Honourable Friend, the President of the | but does not carry it into effect. On the other hand, what is the 
Board of Trade, because in his absence I can more freely say it— | qualification which those who contend, on the other side of the ques 
that to his hands this business would have been better confided, if it | tion, for perpetual prohibition, mitigated only by the occasional in- 
had not been for those considerations which | have mentioned, and | terference of Parliament or of the Executive Government—what is 
which induced me to allow itto be placed in mine. Sir, if these | the sort of security that they give for the mitigation of this princi- 
considerations were felt strongly at the beginning of the present Ses-| ple?—I say none—absolutely none. They appeal from the Legis- 
sion of Parliament, when the first postponement of the question was | lature to discretion. They are unwilling to take that step now which 
proposed and kindly acceded to by the House; undoubtedly these | the admission that it may be taken under the pressure of necessit¥ 


should indicate most clearly, they were the propositions of the Gov- 








To look down into the clear and placid lake and see this majestic | 
Alp reflected there, and to watch how the gentlest ripple gave it 


considerations have received additional strength from that afflicting | clearly shows they contemplate as probable, and they throw upon 


dispensation of Provipencr, of which we are still watching the is-| Parliament to legislate under the pressure of a dire emergency, or 


sue with trembling anxiety, which deprived my noble Friend at the | they throw upon the Executive Government to exercise, under its 


such play and waver, asa garment Aoating in the air, was wonder- | head of the Government, of the opportunity of opening, in the oth- 
ful. It is not solid, then, this glorious earth,—a bright shadow only, | er House of Parliament, simultancously, the propositions which had 
a thing that shall be wrapped up and changed as a vesture. | been submitted to this House by me, and of vindicating to himself 

About three miles from the landing place, at the foot of the naked | the propriety—I may say the paternity—of the measure which | 
mountain, is a natural curiosity, called the Chapel of Ice. I walked | know he was most anxious to vindicate, and upon the success of which 
there by a wild path through a wood, and among stumps overgrown | he has staked more perhaps than he has upon any measure in my 
with moss, which led out upon the stony bed of a winter torrent: up| memory. Sir, itis therefore not less as the representative of my 
this, for there is little water in it in summer, you pass, and see be | Noble Friend, than it is as the organ of the Government iu this House 
fore you, at the foot of the menntain, «a very sinall glacier. From) that | bring forward the present measure, and [ have only to hope 
its situation it is much sheltered from the sun, and the snow lying | that I shall be enabled to communicate it in the sense and spirit in 
supported by the two sides of a small ravine, through which a stream | which I have received it, and prove myself not av unworthy exposi- 
continually fows, that hollow is formed which has given rise to its | tor of the sentiments which I derive from him, and of the measure 


name. I left my guide atthe mouth, and proceeded up it alone. 
There is no kind of hazard or difficulty: you have to scramble and 
slip over the huge stones which have been worn round and smooth 
by the torrent, and water drops on you from the snowy roof. One 
chasm in that roof lets in the blue sky and the sunbeam, and lights 
up the very inmost recess of this rude and chilly oratory. Undine 
alone could perform a vigil init with comfort. £ walked out upon 
the crackling surface of the snow, and again descended beneath il to 
feel and enjoy the thing; to listen to the running water, and the slow 
and mourntul droppings from the glistening roof. Proud temples of 
stone and marble sball crumble and be overthrown, while in this the 
hermit, or the hunter, or the lone traveller shail breathe his unuttered 
prayer, for centuries to come, in peace. War, tumult, rapacity, per- 
secution, never reach a spot like this: —happy the king that has so 
fovea but to run to, and discrown himself, as the bunting lodge ot 
Berchtolsgaden. 

[The writer's visit to the tom) of the Queen of Prussia cannot fail 
to interest the reader. | 

There is a woman’s grave near Berlin, which all travellers do 
fondly and reverently visit. None needs to be informed of the life, 


which he confided to my care. Sir, among the disqualifications 
| which I certainly admit to belong to myself. in opening this measure 
| there are, perhaps, some negative qualifications to which | may lay 
| claim, particularly that, from accident, during the long discussions 
| on this subject which have occupied Parliament. it has so happened 
\that | have never hada partin them. In the year 18151 was ab- 
sent. In the year 1823, it so happened, from particular circumstan- 
ces my lot being that of holding a distant situation, | was seldom in 
the House, and took little part in the proceedings. With the single 
exception of the time of the clause, which my situation as Member 
for Liverpool occasioned me to bring forward—a clause which gave 
| the House, | remember, a great deal of trouble, under the name of 
'the Bonding Clause: with that single exception I have taken no share 
|in the discussion. Since that time, in the preceding Sessions, | had 
| occasion to bring forward a measure which met with the concurrence 
|of the House, but in the discussion, by common consent, there wasa 
complete abstinence from all general allusion to the subject of corn 
| As to a subject, then, much litigated and hotly contested, | come to 
~~ consideration of it on the present occasion, and I come to the 
' discussion of it without pledge, without prejudice, without warmer 





the fortunes, and the fate of the late and beloved Queen of Prussia,— _, passions, and without—I can truly say and feel it—indignation or 
beloved, not only by a devoted husband, but by an entire people, | acrimony towards any party whatever. It does indeed surprise me, 
who respected her pure example, as # wile and a mother, and adored | that into this discussion so much of hostile feeling should have en- 
her patriot spirit astheir queen. ‘The subject of indignities, which | tered: first, because in the result the differences are infinitely less 
never have been, and never will be, forgiven to the iron Napoleon; /than they are stated in argument; and secondly, because, various 


and the witness of public calamities, which, although they could 
uot subdue her generous and royal mind, corroded the inward prin- 
ciple of life, stole the bloom from her youthful cheek, the light from 
her fair eyes, bowed down her beautiful form, broke ber young heart, 
and laid her in the tomb. 

This tomb is in the garden of Charlottenburgh. Acquainted 
with it by no previous description, I left the palace of Charlotten- 
burgh, and walked down the garden alone, the person in attendance 


/as are the opinions which have been brought forward on different 
‘sides, I have never yet met, in what I have heard upon the sub- 
| ject, the extreme opinion on either side, amply and unequivocally 
supported. The question being, sir, as to the introduction of foreign 
}corn into this island, it is obvious that the extreme opinion on one 
|side would be perpetual, unmitigated exclusion; and it is obvious 
that the extreme opinion on the other side would he perpetual, unre- 
‘stricted importation. Now I do not belicve one petition has been 


responsibility, the power of suspending prohibition, which, by their 
| argument, they say ought not to be suspended.—From this extreme 
degree. [ turn to what is a much more difficult question, which is this 


| what is the degree of protection that ought to be administered? Do 


the laws, as they now exist, afford the precise degree of protection, 
or do they afford it to an unnecessary extent? Sir, the law of 1815 
introduced, tor the first time, into the legislation of this country, the 
principle of absolute prohibition upon corn.—I say for the first time 
with, as far as I know, only one qualification, for antiquarian Jore 
has brought forward an act of Edward IV, by which prohition was 
first introduced. The substance of that law was as follows, that 
whenever wheat should be at a certain price, not only should foreign 
wheat be prohibited from coming into the kingdom, but that the 
wheat grown in the neighbourhood of one town in England should 
not be transmissable to another, if there was a difference in price. 
I state that law, only because if I were to say, without qualification, 
that 1815 was the first time, I should be wrong; but when, in stating 
the law, I am also reciting its contents, | apprehend it is not neces- 
sary to waste much time in discussion on the question. Sir, in the 
year 1815, for the first time, therefore, the principle of absolute pro- 
hibition, up to a certain point, was adopted, and it was qualified— 
and, withont looking back to past transactions, and meaning to speak 
with no offence, | may say it was qualified in a most extraordinary 
manner, by the opposite principle of unlimited importation. it 
seems to me, upon a calm review of the law now, not pretending 
that if | had happened to be among those who discussed it at the 
time. I should have been at all wiser than my neighbours, or fore- 
| seen its inconveniences; but looking back at the law, it really does 
seem to me as if it had been devised to contrive how the most 
opposite vices cou'd be combined in the same act of legislation.— 
[ Hear, hear ]—There was actual prohibition up to 80s., and the mo- 
ment you turned the point of 80s., there was unlimited importation. 
What was the consequence? Not that these two extreme powers 
produced a mean course, and went on amicably together, but that 
each in its turn prevailed with its peculiar mischiefs, and that it had, 
in the experience of 7 vears, from 1815 downwards, every thing that 
could deter men of common sense, and of experience, from resort- 
ing to the principle, either of absolute prohibition or unlimited im 
portation. and most certainly from any attempt again to unite the 
two together. What was the operation of this law in 1815? The 
law of 1815 enacted absolute prohibition up to the price of S(s 
The harvest of 1816 was one of the most unfavourable that this 
country ever experienced. It was known to be so, so early ns An- 


gust 1816. On the 15th of August 1816, the averages were to be pre- 
pared, which were to govern exclusion on the one side aud importa 
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tion on the other. _ 
above the importing duty; but it had not been so sufficiéntly long 
to give an average above the price. The ports, therefore, remained 
closed during the three starving months, from August to November 
1816, and they did not open till the 15th of Nov. when, for above 
fifteen weeks, the price had been above the importing price, and 
when all the northern ports of Europe were sut against this coun- 
try; and all at once they were opened. Thus, then, the ports re- 
mained closed at a time when the price of corn amounted to 75s. 
the quarter. But unfortanately it fell out that the harvest of the 
year 1817 was as bad as that of the year 1816, anda great deal of 
suffering was experienced, in consequence of the pressure which re- 
sulted from the diminished supply of the markets. 

In the February following the ports were again opened, and con- 
vinued open for atime. The harvest of 1818 was, however, not on- 
ly in these kingdoms, but in all the neighbouring countries of Eu- 
yope, remarkably abundant, but the agricultural interest in this 
country would have suffered no injury, had it not been that the pre- 
vious scarcity induced the average price at which importation was to 
begin, and this small fraction just turned tne balance, and produced a 
depression of price so suddenly, as to be the occasion of as great 
distress to the agricnitural interest, as the former high price had 
been the cause of distress to the other classes. The result of this 
was, that the two opposite principles were set in action against each 
other—total exclusion and abundant importation were put in opera- 
tion, and in the course of the process, inflicted the worst consequen- 
ces upon the opposite parties. Each class, in its tarn, had to en- 
dure the pressure of distress—each class, in its turn, became suppli- 
ants to this House for relief. We all remember very well with what 
hundreds of petitions the table of the House of Commons was 
crowded during the Sessions of 1820 and 1821, praying for the in- 
terposition of Parliament to redress the evils under which they Ja- 
boured. What then were the two extreme prices during the short 
interval of two years? Let the House consider the difference ; 
within that time it fluctuated from 112s. to 38s. being a variation of 
full 74s. [Hear.] Such, then, was the state of things which the 
Jaw of 1815 produced It was no wonder that mischiefs followed. 
But the House listened to the petitions which were crowded upon it 
from the agricultural class; and in the year 1822 that Jaw of 1815 
was revised, anda modification of it adopted.* But that revised 
law never came into operation at all. It was the principle of this 
law, it is true, that it called duty to its aid; it gave up the principle 
of prohibition altogether, and contemplated the case of the intro- 
<luction of foreign grain for consumption into this country. But then 
St is to be remembered that there was superadded to this Bill of 
1821 a clause which prevented the importation of corn, until the 
price of the home-grown article had reached 80s the quarter; and 
consequently, we have lived under a state of the law which enacts 
an absolute prohibition of foreign grain up to a price of 80s., and 
the other laws which affect the trade in this article are reduced tua 
dead letter. If, then, it will be admitted that duty is a fit mode of 
protection to the agricultural interest, it is proper to inquire into the 
mode and the amount of that duty. And first, as to the mode of the 
duty.—Let me ask this question—Can a fixed duty ever be effectual, 
as a source of protection to the landed interest of this country 7— 
Ouly take Mr. Ricardo’s duty (a duty of 10s.) or any of the other 
duties that have been proposed—take the duties that were provided | 
by the act of 1822, and let them be considered as fixed duties, and | 
what will the result be? We have seen, that under the operation of | 
the law of 1815, the price of corn was at one time 112s; put iQs. 
duty to that, and how oppressive it must be to the consumer. Then 
again—at another period, the price of corn was depressed to 38s.; 
put 12s. to that, and will it give any thing like protection to the agri- 
culturist?) [Hear.] Am I then going too far, when | represent it 
as being perfectly clear, that no description of duty will give ample 
protection to the landed interest, except a duty which yields to the 
fluctuation of the price, and which tends to compensate for deficien- 
cy, and equalize, in case of excess, the supply. Now, with respect 
to the question of price, I have said that | am not disposed to find 
fault with the average price which was assumed as the price of 
1815, namely. 80s. Neither am J inclined to find fault with the price 
which was assumed in the law of 1822, namely, 70s; because, under 
the circumstances of the country at the time, these prices may have 
been the most impartial that could have been proceeded upon. | 
shall just refer to the price of wheat for some years befote 1815. J) 
find, then, that the average price of this article, for the twelve years 
which preceded the year 1815, namely, from 1803 to 1814, inclusive. | 
ly, was 85s. 4d. the quarter; and | also find, that the average price 
of the six years which preceded the year 1315, namely, 1809 to 1814, 
inclusively, was 98s. 6d t Now the price assumed in 1815 was 80s.; 
and no doubt, although the average of preceding years might have 
saggested a higher maximum, vet, considering the state of inflamma- 
tion in which the country was placed at that time, it was such a price 
as, under the circumstances, may be considered as having been im- | 
partially and fairly chosen; and I therefore fix no blame on the price 
which had been assumed. Such being the average price of the years | 
preceding 1815, let us see what the price was in the years succeed- 
ing that period ; and I find that, from the year 1815to the vear 1820 
the average price was 75s. lld. per quarter. The committee will | 
see that, inthe Act of 1822, a new price was assumed. The state of | 
the country had been materially altered since 1815—a considerable | 
reduction of taxation had beeneffected—and | am not inclined, there- 
fore, to find fault with the price of 70s. which had been assumed as 
the basis of the measure of 1822. Now let us see what is the price 
of corn in later years. I find that the average price of wheat, for 
12 vears which succeed 1815, and which terminate with the close of | 
the last year, is 65s. 10d. The average price for the last six years | 
find to be 55s. Gd. In addition to the diminution of taxation, which 
had taken place in the year 1819, another important cause of influ- 
encing the price of corn was brought into operation—I mean the al- 
teration in the currency—[Hear.] This measure must have hada 
useful operation on the price, so far as the landed interest was con- 





In the month of August 1816, the price was| judgment onthe matter, when I say that they consiler 60s. as the | not admissable by law has met with the approbation of this House. 


price at which the consumer was entitled to the beneiit of av impor- | 
tation, under a limited duty. 

Now, with respect to the mode of administering a law so contri- 
ved, | have already stated that a duty which, with reference to ava 
riation of price, shail be unalterable, must at one period be too high 
as against the consumer, and at another time too low as a means of 
protection to the agriculturist, and that, by the circumstance of its 
not varying as the price of corn varies, operates inefficaciously or 
mischievously. 1 am led. therefore, to the persnasion, that ina scale 
of duties varying inversely as the price of corn advances or des 
cends—correcting the excess at one time, and making up at another 
the deficiency of the supply—in such a seale, I say, the true princi- 
ple of protection is to be ee ep Sat Equalization of supply 
and price, as being more useful in the end than ;robable cheapness, 
should be the principle end at which legislation on this question 
should aim.—[Hear.] I have stated in part the reasons why the 
price of 60s. a quarter has been assumed as that at which importa- 
tion should begin. The whole of the reasons why that price has been 
fixed on are matters of detail more voluminous than it would be con- 
venient for me now to enter into; the Committee being, no doubt, 
aware that the price of grain in the different foreign markets is a 
circumstance which belongs to this question. After the best conside- 
ration then which my Noble Friend, to whom I have already allu- 
ded, has been able to give to this subject, he is satisfied that a duty of 
twenty shillings on the importation of foreign grain, when the home 
produce shall ave reached the price of sixty shillings the quarter, i- 
perfectly reasonable, and is no more than the consumer may bear 
and the agriculturist expect. This duty is to diminish or increase by 
the amount of two sbillings for every single or integral shilling of in- 
crease of reduction in the price of grain. Thus taking sixty shillings 
as the price at which foreign grain is to be admitted, it is proposed to 
let in ata duty of twenty shillings the quarter, and for every integral 
shilling that the price increases, the duty shall be lowered by two 





shillings. The etfect of the scale would therefore be as follows:— 
Price of Corn. Duty. Price of Corn. Duty. 
Shillings. Shillings. Shillings. Shillings. 
Soe, 3c .e a ew |g 10 
er, | ae ae 8 
62 - - - 16 67 - - - 6 
_— ist 5 » a ae eee 4 
64 - - - 12 69 . - - 2 


And then when corn would reach the price of seventy shil'ings, all 
duty should cease, and the importation of corn should be free. The 
commnittee will see the nature of this scale at once. When the price 
of home corn exceeds filty-nine shillings, foreign corn is admissible 
on the payment of a duty of twenty shillings, aud this duty di- 
minishes by two shillings, as the price ascends by one, until it 
reaches a certain point, and then free importation is allowed.— 
Ou the other hand there is a scale of duties of the like inverse 
nature, increasing as the price of eorn diminishes, in the same 


(Hear.) But thongh, as we were bound to do, we then took care of 
the public, have we not since bad the most painful information, that 
whilst by our interference we were promoting the general good, we 
were on the other hand doing much private mischiel—(hear)—and 
that the very measures w ich saved the country from the horrors of 
scarcity, overturned more than one private fortune? Gentlemen talk 
very lightly upon this subject, aud tauot ministers with incapability, 
who would have shrank from exercising the discretion which we 
then exercised ; but { go farther, >ir, and say, that that Minister was 
not fit for his situation who would not act similarly under the same 
circumstances, but who, seeing the possibility of such a crisis recur- 
ring, did not do his best endeavour to prevent it.—(Hear.)—Having 
thus exposed shortly the leading evils of the present system. 4 will 
in one word draw the attention of the Committee again to the ad- 
vantages which I anticipate from the plan which I holdin my hand. 
And, Sir, if without referring to others, we find it produce a more 
kindly feeling between different classes—if in the result it approxi: 
mates more closely than can now perhaps be thought those interests 
which are at present as wide asunder as the Poies—if it tends to sof- 
ten and sweeten that bitterness which ever has hitherto been an in- 
gredient in this question—if it induce two parties who have been at 
yet looking at each other with jealousy and distrest, to feel that there 
is toom in the world for both, and that their interests are more en,. 
sulted by being consolidated than cousidered separately—if, U ve 
this plan should produce these effects, then may I claim at the haiy - 
of the House and the country some merit for having done some gon’, 
—(Hear, hear.) Such then are my plans, and such are the objects 
which I confidently hope they will attain. I will not enter more into 
them now, because, for the reasons | have already stated, it is desi 
rable that members should have time to consider them. Ido not call 
upon the Committee to come to any conclusion upon them now, and 
shall therefore lay them upon the table for the present. 1 place the 
whole plan in the hands of the Committee, and whatever objections 
it may be liable to in detail, | entveat the House to receive it as it is 
intended, as a peace offering, and as the best effort of his Majesty’s 
Government, and of the Noble Lord at the head of that Government 
to whom the largest share is due, to bring together the conflicting 
classes of the community, aud to teach them to think that their in- 
terests are best promoted by being consolidated, and collectedly pur 
sued.—( Hear. hear, bear.) The Right Hou Gentleman then moved 
the Resolutions, which were to the following purport, 


Wheat.—Whenever the average price of wheat, made up 

and published, in manner required by law, shall be sixty 

shillings, and under sixty-one shillings the quarter, the 

duty shall be for every quarter, ioe 
And, in respect of every integral shilling by which such 

price shall be above sixty shillings, such duty shall be d -- 

creased by two shillings, until such price shall be seven- 

ty shillings; whenever such price shall be at or above 





proportion as was observed in the former scale, so that as corn is 
reduced in price below fifty-nine shillings, the reduction by one shil- | 


ling will be followed hy an increase of duty by two shillings, and | 


when the price is so low as fifiy-five shillings, the duty, of course, 
will be as high as thirty shillings the quarter. It is, Sir, the earnest 
desire of his Majesty's Government to hold the seales evenly be- 
tween contending interests, casting the balance, undoulbte lly, io fa 
vour of the prine'ple of trade, and admitting that it casts them in | 
favour of the consumer. | hope that the price which has been thus 
assumed, will be deemed to be an illustration of that impartial inten- 
tion; and Ido vot know that T should anticipate any objection to 
this project, except those objections which every plan is sure to meet 
with which proposes an alteration in established systems. Ido not 
wean that the measure will not be subjected to discussion—fair and 
useful discussion—ior which ample time will be subsequently had, 
Lam aware that ] may be asked by the agricultoral interest © if there 


be any point at which you propose to give us a prohibitory duty, | 


why do you not establish at that point a protiibitory duty?” To 
this question Tam prepared with an answer ; and first, I say, that du- 


ring not merely the years, bul the aves whilst (HIF subject was con- | 
sidered, there isno instance (except the one I have already alluded , 
to,) of absolute prohibition being admitted in our legislation upon - 


coru. And with these exceptions it appears to have been the onin 
terripted object of Parl-ament, not only noi to discourage, but to en- 


courage the importation of cora for exportation, aud any discour- | 


agement which it did give to importation, was effected not by prohi- 
tion, but by duty. 


seventy shillings, the duty shall be for every quarter, 6 I 6 
Whenever such price shall be under sixty shillings, and not 
under fifty-nive shillings the duty shall be for every 


quarter, a; *~@ 
And, in respect of such integral shilling, or any part of 

each integral shilling, by which such price shall be un- 

der fifty-nine shillings, such duty shail be increased by 

two shillings. 
Barley. —Whenever the average price of barley made up 

aud published in manner required by Jaw, shall be thirty 

shillings, and under thirty-one shillings the quarter, the 

duty shall be for every quarter, 0610 06 


And, in respect of every integral shilling by which sueh 
price shall be above thirty shillings, such duty shall 
be decreased by one shilling and sixpence, unul sueh 
price shall be 37s. 

| Whenever such price shall be at or above thirty-seven shil- 

lings, the duty shall be for every quarter, e +s 

| Whenever such price shall be ander thirty shilings, and 

| not under twenty-nine shillinga, the duty shall be for 
| every quarter, 

And, in respect of each integral shilling, or any part of 
each integral shilling, by which such price shall be under 
twenty-nine shillings, such duty shall be increased by one 
shilling and sixpence. 

| Quls —Whenever the average price of oats, made up and 

published in manner required by law. shall be twenty- 





o41 4 


} snes ana 
S adas : . one shillings. and under twenty-two shillings the quarter 
Secondly, | maintain that the experience which we have had of | 8s 4 b g q ’ 


; sschiefs of the | e 208R, dies Oct noes ent ti hi the duty shall be for every quarter, 
; fs o w F eS NO nn 0 ct eo . me A- , 
ried aoe * rte : ch if he the libert is atitinn - Thirdly. | , a And, in respect of every integral shilling, by which such 
brpretuiry papal Pug aie bad eg vg» | Say | price shall be above twenty-one shillings, such duty shall 
if there is to be a trade in corn at all, it should be, as faras we can : ¢ 


contrive to make it, like all other trades, governed by sober, regu- 
lar, and equal rules, and not tossed about by perpetual jerks and 
shiftings. (Hear, hear.] Under such a varying course, there is 
mischief to one side or another always accruing. But if you take 
care that importation shall be free, after you have reasonably provi- 


| ded for the security of the domestic market, then the current of sub- | 


sistence will be equable, regular, and constant, supplying the real 


wants of the country, not overflowing its capacity, instead of being | 


(as importation now is and as long as the present system of law ex- 
ists, will continue to be) a perpetual series of alternations between a 
drought and a deluge.—[ Hear, hear.] 1 think that this law, the 
project of which 1 have now submitted, will tend to equalise the 
supply and the price, insomuch, that instead of such an extreme 
fluctuation between 112s. and 38s. in the price, as has once occurred, 
the possible variation will be bounded between the prices of 45s. as 
the lowest, and 65s. as the highest. This plan gets rid of another 
evil, and one admitted to be of the worst description—namely, the 
abuse of the system of averages.—[ Hear, hear. ] 


two years, a fractional Jifference one way, or the fraction of two- 
pence in another, has the effectof shutting the ports when they onght 





cerned. Butif the price of 70s. was not too much—looking at the 
average price of the twelve preceding years, and especially of the 
six vears immediately going before the present period, a price of 6s- 
would not, 1 am sure, be too much. It is the medium of those years 
~it is the exact average of the last four years—and it exceeds the 
average of the present year, so far as it has gone, which, I may add, 
is no more than 533. 6d —Now what is the price up to which the 
agriculturist is entitled to protection, and which the Committee 
will feel disposed to adopt? I speak the deliberate opinion of those 
who have, by experience and much inquiry, been enabled to form a 





* This was the 3d Geo. IV. cap. 60, by which importation was per- 
mitted upon this scale 


If at 70s. but under 80s. a quarter, 12s. duty. 


If at 80s. but under 85s. 5s. 
+ The following are the average prices for each year: 
& t.. @. £s. as 
18°3 2 16 6 1809 415 7 
1804 3 0 1] 1810 5 6 g 
3805 4 7 10} 1811 414 6 
1806 319 0} )812 6 5 5 
1807 313 3141813 5 8 9 
18U8 319 O}| 1814 314 0 


to be kept open, or of opening them when they ought to be shut, it 


| is impossible to close one’s mind against the partiality and unfairness | 


of the system. By my plan, it is proposed that the averages shall 

be made up weekly, and by this arrangement I expect, first, that the 
| averages will immediately influence the prices of corn, and more re- 
| motely, that it will check those deep speculations which now take 
place. 
now for such speculations—the open field wiich the striking of ave- 
rages Once in three months, as is the present practice, offers to the 
great capitalist, we must see how effectually the temptation is done 
away With, and the opportunity for frauds removed, when the price 


the succeeding one. And in this respect, as much as any other, will 
the character of the corn trade be vindicated, and by clearing away 
the suspicions which now attach to it, will it be made analagous to 
the regular trade of the British merchant in every other branch 
of commerce.—[Hear, hear.] Again, Sir, it gets rid entirely 


Government as has lately taken place, and which some gentlemen 





For, Sir, when, | 
as it has been stated to the House, upon an average price of corn for 


For, Sir, if we only consider the vast room which there is | 


of every Saturday will be subjected to, and corrected by those of | 


of the possibility of such interference on the part of the Executive | 


may think a recommendation of the present system, but which ap-} 
pears to be an aggravation of its mischiefs.—(Hear.) | am confident, | Wheuever such price shall be at, or above, sixty-five shil- 
Sir, and | am sure so are my colleagues, that what we did some | 
j months ago, when we took upon ourselves to admit corn which was? Barley.— For every quarter 4 ne - : : 


be decreased by one shilling until such price shall be 
twenty-eight shillings. 

| Whenever such price shall be at, or above, twenty-cight 

| shillings, the duty shall be for every quarter, 0 1 90 

| Whenever such price shall be wader twenty-one shillings, 

| and not under twenty shiliings, the duty shall be for eve- 

ry quarter, 0 s8 @ 

And, in respect of each integral shilling, or any part of 
| each integral shilling, by which such price shall be under 
| twenty shillings. such duty shall be increased by one 

shilling. 

Rye, Pease, and Beans.—Whenever the averaze price of 
| rye, pease, or beans, made up aud published in’ manner 
|. required by law, shall be thirty-five shillings, and under 

thirty-six shillings the quarter, the duty shall be for eve- 
| ¥¥ quarter, 

And, in respect of every integral shilling, by which such 
| price shall be above thirty-five shillings, such duty shall 
| be decreased by 1s. 6d. until such price shall be forty- 
| five shillings. 

Whenever such price shall be at or above, forty-five shil- 
| lings, the duty shall be for every quarter, 010 
| Whenever such price shall he under thirty-five shillings, 

and not under thirty-four shillings, the duty shall be, for 
every quarter, 

| And, in respect of each integral shilling, or any part of 

| each integral shilling, by which such price shall be under 

thirty-four shillings, such duty shall be increased by one 
shilling and sixpence. 

| Wheat— Meal, and Flour.—For every barrel, being 196Ib. & duts 
equal in amount to the daty payable on five bushels of wheat. — 

Oatmeal.—For every quantity of 252ib. a duty equal in amount to 
the duty payable on a quarter of oats. 

Maize, or Indian Corn, Buck-wheat, Beer, or Big.—F or every quarte: 
a duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of barley 
If the produce of, and imported from, any British possession in 

North America, or elsewhere, out of Europe :— 

Wheat.—For every quarter : ° - - - - 0 5 © 
until the price of British wheat, made up and published 
manner required by law, shall be sixty-five shillings per 
quarter. 
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lings, the duty shall be, for every quarter, 
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until the price of British barley, made up and published 
in manner required by law, shail be thirty-three shillings 
per quarter. 

Whenever such price shall be at or above thirty-three shil- 





man Catholic. Members, who would act on their own discretion. T he | 
Right Hon. Gentleman. the Master of the Rolls, had entertained the 
House with the stories of bloody Queen Mary. The subject was so 
threadbare, so inapplicable, that he could not see why it was dragged 





lings, the duty shall be for every quarter, 0 0 6)in, unless the words “Blood and Papist,” were considered a strong 
Oats.— For every quarter - . - - ° - © 2 Q|supportin every opposition to the claims of the Catholics It had 
until the price of British oats made up, and published in nothing to do with the question. The Right Hon. Gentleman might 
manner required by law, shall be twenty-four shillings as well have spoken of ‘Timbuctoo, and the South Sea Islands. They 
per quarter. were not legislating for Catholics in the reign of Mary and James 
Whenever such price shall be at, or above twenty-four shil- I1., but Catholics in the reign of George IV. The stovies of bulls and 
Bloc, the duty shall be for every quarter, 0 0 6 indulgences had also been irregulatly brought forward. Every one 
tye, Beans, and Pease.—Forevery quarter -—- -0 83 0} knew those things were absurd, or why were. they Protestants? Those 
“until the price of British rye, or of beans, or of pease, indulgences had produced the Protestation. Respecting as he did 
made up, and published in manner required by law, shall the ordinances of the Ciurch of England, which he believed to be 
be forty shillings. the most excellent establishment in the world for a Goverument, he 
Whenever such price shall be at, or above forty shillings, could not say it was not open toattacks. If as a Roman Catholic he 
the duty shall be tor every quarter, 0 0 6|had been rated about Bulls and indulgences, he might have retorted 


Wheat Meal, and Flour —For every barrel, being 196lbs. a duty, 
equal in amountto the duty payable on five bushels of wheat. 

Oatmeal. —For every quantity of 262lbs. a duty equal in amount to 
the duty payable on a quarter of oats. 

Maize, or indian Corn, Buck-wheal, Beer, or Big —For every quar- 
ter, a duty equal im amount to the duty payable on a quarter of 
barley 
That it is the opinion cf this committee, that all the said duties 

shall be regulated and determined, from week to week, by the ave- 
rage prices of corn, made up in manner required by law; which 
prices shall at the several ports of the United Kingdom, determine 
the several rates of the said duties for and during the week next af- 
ier the receipt ef the proper certificates of such average prices, at 
such ports respectively. 








CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 


{ Debate continued from last page. } 

Mr. BROUGHAM—At so late an hour of the night, and after the 
able arguipeuts W hich had been used, both on that and the preceding 
evening, by so many noble and honourable gentlemen about him, he 
(Mr. Brougham) could look only to weaken, rather than strengthen 
the impression which those arguments had made, if he were to-go 
deeply or at great length into the question ; and wore especially, 
atter the address which had just been heard from the Right Hon 
and Learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Plunkett), and in which that 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman had appeared almost to exceed him- 
self—an address in which wit and eloquence had Seemed for awhile 
to strive for the mastery, until conciliatory wisdom stepped in to 
bear the palm away from both;—after such an address as this,‘and 
rising, as he did, at the latter end of a long and anxious contro- 
versy, he felt that he could add little, very little, to that which had 
already been stated; and that he should best discharge his duty to 
the House, and to the cause which he desired to serve, by confining 
that which he had to offer within the narrowest possible limits. 


by saying something about the creed of Athanasius. Still that house 
had nothing to do with the private opinions of men, unless they could 
show there was danger from those opinions. If it appeared in 1826 
that England was searching amidst fogs and darkness to find out the 
danger, it was proof that no real danger was in existence. It had 
been said that the Priests had improperly interfered with their flock 
to promote Election purposes. The Priest had a right to interfere 
iu a religious point of view. If he interfered improperly it was wrong ; 
but that which was wrong in the Catholic Priest was wrong in the 
Protestant Parson. He had known the dirty work of Elections in 
the hands of the Protestant Clergy. An Hon. Member of that House 
had been on one occasion preached at, not under the name ef Belze- 
bub, but Judas, by a Protestant Parson. The circumstance occurred 
in a town 1 Nottinghamshire. It was so obvious who was pointed 
out by the name of Judas, that the congregation attacked the Hon. 
Member and refused their votes. 

It was remarkable that his Hon, and Learned friend, the Master of 
the Rolls, had abstained from answering the question, as he ought to 
have done, propounded by the Hon. Baronet who originated the 
present motion: what was the alternative? It was well to say that 
orators went too far; that sedition prevailed amongst bishops and 
priests ; this would be mighty well, if an excuse were wanted for doing 
nothing. But what if we could not.stay where we were? What, when’ 


(Mr Brougham) would not refer the House to the statements of the 
Hon. member for Waterford (Mr. H. V. Stuart) last night, ina 
speech, which, for a first speech, was one of the ablest delivered for 
years within the wails of the House; but he would appeal to an 
authority beyond all exception, that of the Hon. miember for Derry 
himself; and he would ask ‘whether more could be desired to com- 
plete the frightful picture which he had drawn of the state of Ire- 
land from personal observation and official knowledge. [Hear.] 
Was there a single element or feature of public wretchedness or ca- 
lamity not given by the Hon. member for Derry? According to his 
statement, landlord was against tenant, priest against his flock; de- 














tHe wished to throw ont of view the Treaty of Limerick. After 
the gloss thrown upon that Treaty by the Rigut Hon. Secretary, a} | 
few observations would suffice. Ine Right ‘Hon. Gentleman had | 
mistaken the meaning of the Treaty. lt was not confined to the | 
persons locked up in Limerick, but had a general effect. The very | 
words of the Treaty, made it apply not to any Cistinct body of mdi- 
viduals, but to the Roman Catholics of the Kingdom. All such pri- 
vileges were to be enjoyed as the Catholics enjoyed in the reign of 
Charles the Second. it could mean nothing but a free unqualified 
exercise of their religion. The interpretation put apon it by King 
William, whose services (o the country and to the worid at large, de- 
manded from hun (Mr. Brougham) unbounded respect, was put at 
the very time he was in the act of violating the Treaty. Still ne was 
Ae yrous of throwing the Treaty of Limerick overboard. He was | © 
disposed not to take the opivion of King Wiiliam, but that of George | 
the Third—not of Lord Somers, but ir. Pitt, and those who actea 
with him, and especially the Marquis Corawallis, Lord Lieutenant 
of Jreland, who brought forward the pledge to the people of Lrelaad, 
which could not be violated without shame. 

Was it to be credited, that the very inducement perhaps, which 
ted Ireland to agree to the measure of the anion, had been rashly 
and lightly thrown out, and almost as lightly listened to, as a pro- 
mise half given in a liasty moment, and which might be retracted 
without dishovour, in case it should be found politic or convenient to 
back out of the fulfilling iu?) That promise, in reality, had been of 
a very diflereat character indeed; it had been deliberately weighed 
and po sed before utterance even was givento it. Ithad been deep- 
ly considered in this country, before it was even transmitted to Lre- 

‘and. After dae consideration the re, according to his instructions, 
»y the Lord Liewtenant, it had been privately communicated toa 
se.ect circle of individuals, whose name and character were supposed 
‘o be likely to influence the country at large in its general decision. 
‘The more privately the less ostemtatiously, all ihis arrangement was 
aahaged, the more certainty would be entertained that weight and 
coufitence would be attached to it; and, therefore, he disseuted from 
tie gloss which the Right Hou. Secretary attempted to put upon this | 
promise of Mr. Pitt, as much as he did to that which be had attemp- 
ted to put upon the treaty of Limerick. He cousidered this pro-| 
mise of Mr. Pitt as a solemn aud sacred pledge given to the people | 
ot Lreland, aud that view was confirmed by the uvotics which was 
taken of it at the provogation of the first session of Parliament, atter 
ihe passing of the Uniou. 

tHe beiieved that Mr. Pitt, at the time the pledge was made, hada 
wish to keep it.) His Majesty, in bis speech on the 29th of July, 

820, said that he considered the trish Uaoion a happy event, and that, 
he was anxious to give his subjects in freland the blessings of the | ; 
British Cowstitution That communication, Mr. Brougham conten-| 
ded, included all his Majesty's subjects in treland within the pale of | 
iolevation enjoyed by every British subject. 

Vie Rizht lon, Gentleman said, that it Catholies were admitted | 
into that House, mere would be at jeast 70 or SO members who | 
would not take any part wih the Opposttion or with the Ministry, | 
but would vote as Catholics agaiust 
new? 








Protestants. But how was it 
They had the same power at present. [ifear.] They elec- | 
-d whom tmey pleased [Hear]; and those whom they elected | 
~h owed their thaukfuluess, as in other cases to those who sent them. 

4 laugh]. The House had been favoured with the secret histor y| 
“t the Coutts of Galway. [A langh ] He referred to the Hon. 
vem ber who rénreseuted this matter, he would not say with a want | 
of his wsnal discretion, That Hon. member had avowed that he | 
wed his seat to Catholic electors; that he derived all his support, 
wid was indebted for all his influence,-to the Catholies: [ Hear, | 
rear, from the Hon. member for G talway | and the Hon. member 
was proud to acknowledge the obligation. [A langh,] ‘There was 
very little doubt there were other members who owed their seats to | 
Catholic voters, and who followed the same line of couduct. There | 
being no question that the Catholics sent members to the House. and 
vossessed influence in it, ought they hot to be permitted to chouse re 
ag man they were most willing should represent them? 

Thee atholics, as the House was constituted, were allowed to send | | 
Members to the House, not guided’ by their own discretion, bat 
vledged to obey the instruciiane uf thély Catholic constituents. Such 
shun bers being Protestauts, were infutely more dangerous than Ko- 


{to vet rid of that question. 


/ Oppose their e mancipation, and, by a parity of reasoning 


| with claims. 


| they were met by the ery of “ No Popery “g 


} | justify re bellion, it was a condition lh My e "this ; 


| magogues were raising disaffection, and were attempted in vain to 
be putdown by vigour beyond the law. These demagogues were 
| obstinately persevering, and defying the law and Governmeut of the 
reaim. [ Hear. ] Were these things without a cause? It was mighty 


/easy to cry out against factious men, to blame the Catholic clergy 


and the people. It was easy to laugh at the bull of Pius VII., and 
at the follies of that religion, which for its follies we had abjured. 
But after we had done this, and after all the invective and ridicule 
launched against these follies, the fact continued as it was [Hear], 
and the question remained to be asked, whieh practical wisdom 
dictated. He (Mr. Brougham) would not attempt to escape from it 
with the dexterity of his Hon. and Learned friend, the Master of the 
Rolis, who had displayed a nimbleness almost inconsistent with judi- 
cial gravity. [A laugh ] Three times had he thrown a somerset 
[A laugh.] His Hen. and Learned 
friend bad admitted that the question was importauat—that it was the 
root of the debate—that it was a problem necessary to he solved: 
but, said the Master of the Roils, ‘‘ lam not a Cabinet Minister. 
[A loud laugh } 
properly be ongs; it is notin my depariment. [ Laughter. } 
here to oppose this question ov the part of my constituents; all of | 
them are to a man against the Catholes; they have sent me here to 


, they have 
sent my noble coileague to support it.” 


He had left it to the Right Hon. Secretary to answer, but it was | 


not answered. They must either adopt the remedy proposed for 
Ireland, or say what remedy they could propound for this evil. It 
was easy to say that the Catholics were a dangerous body. The in- 
jured were always wrong. He never kuew an instauce in which a 
man did not cast on his victim the odium due to himself He could 
not defend the conduct of the Catholic Association, but their conduct 
in his mind, was softened, because they were injured. He did not 
dread what they said, but there was one incident belonging to tieir 
case which he could not see without dread. ‘These men were armed 
They demanded rights which had been withheld. Six 
millious of men were treated like enemies, though standing in the 
situation of subjects. They feit the degradation, and though they 
might not break out in violence immediately, 
| they would endanger the public peace. 
| time after time, but nothing was gained. 
the people of Trelaud but disappointment and despair, 
| told on that vecasion that hope was destroyed, 
| to wait patieutly for the New Parliament. 


They were 
They had been told 
The election came, and 

ln the present instance 
| they came again to Parliament. aod tas (Mr. Broughain’s) belief was 


thatif the House retused what was requested, they never would ask | 


it again, as they then asked it 

The Right Hon. Gentleman opposite had found fault with the 
Hon Attorney-General for ireland, because he had said, 
laws were obe ‘yea in that country, and if any peace or tranquillity 
reigned in it, it was wholly attributable to the influence of the Ro- 
man C atholic clergy. He had also taken umbrage because the Right | 
Hon. Gentleman had said, that if the people of England were treated 
like the people of Ireland, they would rise to a man. Now suppose | 
‘that in any nation there was 4 minority, and that minority tuo a small 


) one, Which possessed all power, both-civil aud ecclesiastical, and that | 


‘they persevered in oppressing the majority, notwithstanding the | 
most urgent and temperate remonstrances; suppose, to make the | 
picture more distressing, but at the same time to increase the resem- 
blance, they had been promised a speedy recognition of their rights 
if such a state of things existed, and he were one of such a body 
| and who had been thug treated; if he, moreover, heard his religion 
every day treated with contempt, and did not rebel, it would only 
be because he thought that no Oppression in the world could justify 
rebellion. [Loud cries of Hear yf, however, aay condition would 
and whether rebellion 
could or could not be justified, he was quite sure thatina country 

like Englaod rebelhon would ivevitably ensue under such circum- 
stances. [Hear. hear.] He bad now performed the duty which 
devolved upon him, and would only add a word or two in concla 
sion. He trusted that this act of conciliation would new at length 
be done. He eutreated the House to reflect that no man on the 
other side had ventured to say that lreland ceuld remain in its pre- 
sent conditivn, that ro man trad thrown out au alterwative, or say - 


I gested a remedy, for evils. which were not only allowed on every 
hand to exist, butwhich were also admitted to have risen to a height 
altegether insupportable ; that on the one side the prospect of peace 





|; and tranquillity and happiness was held out, and that it was proposed 


to meet it on the other hand by nothing, ‘absolutely nothing, but a 
flat, dry, and barren negative. [The Hon. Gentleman sat down 
amidst loud and continued cheering. } 

Mr. GOULBURN declared his perfect concurrence with the senti- 
ments of his Right Honourable Friend (Mr. Pee!) from whom ie 
had never differed on political subjects, and opposed the resolution, 
not less upon principle, than upon the impossibility of satisfying the. 
Catholics in their demands. 

He felt no hostility whatever to the Roman Catholics, and in the 
station which he had filled he had been induced to act towards them, 
ina better manner than he should otherwise have acted from the, 











we were shown that nothing could divert the impending danger? He. 


Let the Ministers decide the question, to whom it | 
I came | 


some time or other) 
They had made appeals | 
Not ing was held out to) 


that if the! 


simple reflection that he was politically opposed to them, If he could 


jbring himself to believe that to grant emancipation to the Catholics 


was consistent with. the safety of the country. he would never object 
|to it; but believing, as he did, that the dangers of Catholic emanci- 

pation would be greater than its benefits, he felt himself called upon 
to give his decided negative to the preposition before the House. 

Mr. Secretary CANNING then rose at half-past two o'clock in the 
morning, and spoke to the following effect:—‘‘ Sir, after the pro- 
tracted discussion to which this debate has been already extended, 
the House has a security in my discretion, as well as in my present 
inability to address them at considerable length, that I shall not tres- 
pass long upon their attention. Indeed, } am privcipally induced to 
rise lest it might appear disrespectful to the House and unbecoming 
in me were [ to abstain from stating (at least shortly and succinctly, ) 
the grounds on which [ give my vote this night. In doing so, I think 
it may not he inexpedient to recal the attention of the House more 
accurately than it has been called during the greater part of the dis- 
cussion, to the question immediately befere the consideration of the 
House, The Hon. Baronet (sir. F. Burdett) who brought this ques- 
tion forward, introduced it with a generosity and prodigality of ar- 
gument and remark, which prevented hin from confining himself 
merely to the motion itself—to the accurate statement of what the 
substance of the proposition is. Of that omission on the part of the 
Hon. Baronet, I must say very unfair advantage has been taken in 
the course of this discussion. Because the Hon. Baronet did not dis- 
tinctly state that the present proposition was one that merely asked 
of you, the present House of Commons, wheiher you do or do not 
entertain the same opinion as your predecessors of the importance o! 
considering this important question, I did not expect that, therefore 
objection would have been made to him for having omitted to fill up 
the details of a measure in a preliminary resolution of _ principle.— 
(Hear, hear.] 1 should not have expected this misconstruction 0: 
argument from a member who had only sat in this House for the first 
time ; but I confess [ was little prepared to have an example of such 
a confusion set by judicialaccuracy. [Cheers and laughter.] The 
speech of the Right Hon. Gentleman (the Master of the Rolis, ) has 
been partly historical and partly critical, The historical part, on 
the admission of the Right Hon. Gentleman himself, was inapplicable 
to the present question; and I shall presently show that his critica! 
part was pot less inapposite. [Hear, hear, hear.] The Right Hon. 
Gentleman began, continued, and ended his speech, by complaining 
that no securities were offered on the part of the Roman Catholics 
If the Right Hon. Gent. required securities, how were they to be pro 
pounded ? In what? Lna resolution calling upon you to declare whe- 
ther you will affirm or abjure the inherited opinion of your predeces 
sors. When the House declares its opinions in affirmation or nega 
tion of the necessity and importance of considering aud entertaining 
this measure, then will be the time for deliberating on the measure 
in its details. Then will be the time for considering what bill and 
what provisions it will be proper to introduce: but until that time 
arrives, honourable gentlemen might, without impropriety, restrain 
the expression of their surprise, that the honourable baronet had 
not, in the first instance, introduced a measure in all its details 
the house. The hon. Baronet had done right in omitting to do so. 
| He would have only perplexed and defeated his object if he had 
with all the topics e 
| celera which might have been gleaned ani collected from the delugé 
| to the revolution. [ Hear, anda laugh ] What right bas the right 
_honowable gentleman to require that the motion should ve encum- 
bered with such topics now—a motion which only embraces a sim 
| ple proposition to take into consideration the laws afte ‘cting Roman 





(encumbered it at this stage of the discussion, 





) Catholics, with a view of relieving them from the civil disabilities 
under which they labour? Isthis a proposition submitted merely 
for the purpose of idle and otiose curiosity? No; but because since 
this question was last discussed, and a decision come to upon it, a 
dissolution Las taken place, a new parliament has been returned 
aud a general impression has gone abroad that a change of opinion 
has taken place—a change which I utterly disbelieve. [ Hear, hear. 
The course pursued by the hon. Baronet was the correct one ; for, by 
admitting the principle of the measure, the house would come to a 
fairer consideration of it afterwards; as the hon. Baronet, by obtain 
ing an admission of the principle, laid the foundation of its being 
more favourably entertained in its future stages; and as, withou' 
) such admission, he would have been altogether without the hope ot 
a fortuate resull. Because a detailed scheme of securities has no! 
been brought torward, the right hou. gentleman has thought prope: 
to accuse me of abandoning the idea of securities, which [ at one 
time regarded asa necessary accompaniment of any measure of re- 
‘lief to the Roman Catholics; and upon this he has founded a charg: 
‘of inconsistency against ine. Sir, | have not altered or abandoned 
“any sentiment or opinion | have entertained respecting this impor 
tant measure. Why does the right hon. gentleman say | have aban 
doned the motion of the necessity of securities?) What proof ha: 
jhe that [ have done so?) [Cheers ] Where is the evidence of my 
dereliction? [Renewed cheers ] [do not know whether or not 
the right hon. gentleman was in Parliament in 1812, when I first vo 
ited for this measure. [It was intimated across the table to Mr 
| Canning that the Master of the Rolls was not then in Parliament. 
Well, as the right hon. gentleman was not then in Parliament, | wil 
| furnish him with a short abridgment of the history of this question 
since that time. I will be his historian of these later times. [ Hear 
‘In 1812, towards the close of the session, | took the liberty of mu 
ving a resolution, the object of which was to take into cousideration 
ia the ensuing session of Parliament, the laws affe scting our Romar 
| Catholic fellow subjects. The Parliament meanw hile, as occurred 
last year, was dissolved. On the opening of the New Parliamen: 





:|the bill was introduced by Mr. Grattan—it was given to him by me 
, |as I thoughtit was due to his fame, his station, and his venerable age 


that the bill should be brought forward by him. On my unexpected 
victory, the greatest that was ever achie ved on this question, const? 
tuting, | think, a majority in its favour of 15%, the Bill was introdu 
ced, and into it were incorporated the securities which | deemed tre 
cesgary to the required concession, ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman li; 


under a fallacy as to the object and proposed effect of these securi 
we -;- o,¢ . e¢ 

jties. The securities were of a political nature—they were not, as 
| the Right Hon. Gentleman supposes, securities of Church and Staite 


rhe objects which these securities were intended to attain were these 
iwo—first, to cive to the Crown a certain author ity in the nomination 
of Catholic Bishops; and secondly, to subject the correspondeac 


of the See of Rome with the Reman Catholic subjects in this cou- 





try, fo the inypevtton of Goveroarent.. (Hear, Near.) V ‘afidus Brate- 
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‘Learned Gentleman, but Burns’ Justice, which is my present autho- 


‘traordinary. [Cries of ‘ Hear, hear! Order, order! Chair, chair: } 


1827. 
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in question had had an intercourse and negotiation with the Pope, | on the subj 


which he did aot possess In the existing state of the law we could 
not enter into auy such negotiation. The year after he had come 
into the office which he then held, be had had the opportunity of as- 
certaining the fact. Iu those popular woiks which were resorted to 
by the unlearued, he had read thatit was high treason to correspond 
with the Popeot Rome Soon after he entered on the Foreign Office, 
there came a letter from the Pope addressed to our most gracious 
Sovereign, announcing the Pope’s accession to the Pontificate, which 
Jetter was accompanied by « very handsome letter from the Romau 
Catholic Secretary of Stare to him, (Mr. Canning ) A.though he 
had always thought that the only way in which the question of the 
securities to he required from the Catholics could be settled, was by 
a negotiation with the Pope, yet he knew that it might be as much as 
his reputation was worth to be detected ina correspondence with his 
Holiness. (Alaugh.) Atlength he bethought himself of consulting 
the law officers of the Crown Un the subject, and he would now rea: 
to the House the answer which he received. The Right Non Gen- 
‘tleman here read the ayswer, which was, in substance, that iu the 
opinion of the persons consulted, the Ist of Eliz. ce. 12, would subject 
any parties Corresponding with the Pope of Rome (who claimed a 
jurisdiction over this realin) to the penalties of a premunire; which 
opinion was signed * R. Gitlord,’ and “J. S. Copley.’ (Great and 
protracted laughter.) Now, Sir, | began to consider within myself 
the penalties consequent upon premunire, and, uolearned as i was, | 
found upon inquiry, that a man, attainted with premunire, might be 
slain by any one. (Laughter.) Further, Sir, that he was consider- 
ed to be out of the King’s protection, and beyond that of the law 
for all beneficial purposes. (Alaugh) He was unable to bring his 
action at law, and no one was to succuour a persou so guilty. (Laugh- 
ter.) According to Hawkins, 1 believe there are further: penalties 
connected with suretyship. 
The MASTER of the ROLLS—That is not my opinion 
Mr. Secretary CANNING—No; it is not the Right Hon. and 


rity. (Great merriment] Such were some of the penalties incident 
toa premunire, which I, au iguorant and unlettered person, natural- 
ly auxious to obtain information upon the subject, discovered. It 
‘was natural, Sir, [ should look to the penalties: and, looking to 
them, I resolved | would not correspond with his Holiness the Pope. 
Accordingly, Sir, I did not write a single line in reply to the com- 
munication, neither did [| advise his Majesty to return any answer. 
And although, Sir, from that day to this, { have been precluded 
from the possibility of offering to bis Holiness any explanation of 
my apparent want of proper attention and politencss: yet | may now 
be permitted to hope that, in a more legitimate way, my motive may 


ect, and added to the testimony the fact, that Mr. Pitt 
hac maiotained his opinions respecting the Catholics to his dying 
day. Iu truth, those who read the speech which Mr. Pitt had made 


‘and the extrvordinary number of members present. On the second 
| day of the debate, the Master of the Rolls, Sir John Copley, spoke 
‘at great length agatust any further concessions; he was immediately 


| on the Catholic Question in 1805, and who recollected that only five| followed by that upright aud distinguished patriot, Mr Plunkett. 


| months elapsed before his valuable life terminated, could scarcely | 


| believe that a change so rapid had taken place in his sentiments. 
| tie therefore protested against the truth of the assertion, that Mr 
| Pitt had changed his opinion; an opinion so derogatory to the cause 
which be (Mr. Canning) plu:ned himself on inheriting from Mr, 
| Pitt. (Hear, hear, hear.] He had been drawn aside trom the sub- 
\ject in consequence of having mentioned the name of Mr. Pitt.— 
Some words which had fallen from his Right Hon Frieud near him, 
(Mr Peel) with respect to the course that it would be expedient to 
pursue in Ireland, were rather of an alarming nature.—He hoped 
| he had misinterpreted them; butif not, he did not envy the hands 
| to whom would devolve the task of carrying such a system into ef- 
'fect. [Hear, hear.] He hoped, however. that the opposition to the 
| Honourable Baronet’s motion was opposition rather than substicu- 
tion; and that what was suggested as advisable, was something 
that would tranquillize the feelings of the Lrish nation, rather than 
any thing that might assume a more unseemly character. God 
grant that it might be so! God grant that the tine mightarrive when 
perfect conciliation would be accomplished. He hoped that the 
House would not be insensible to the dangers of suffering the ques- 
tion to remain inits present state. ft was impossible for any man 
to hear the statements without being convinced that it was both un- 
safe and impossible to keep that country in its present situation.— 
Cie Penal Code was borrowed from the treatment of the Israelites 
by Pharaoh; but it could not be safely persevered in, nor its last ves- 
tines much longer retained. He was neither tie champion nor the 
accuser of the Catholic Priests. But he could not believe that all 
the charges which were made against them were well founded. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman here read copious extracts from the Cate- 
chism published by the Roman Catholic Church to show that they 
had not wilfully or for any sinister purpose garbled the language of 
Scripture, and particularly that of the decalogue. Fle pledged him- 
self only by his vote to the consideration of the Question, and if it 
should be the opinion of the House that this Question was one not fit 
to be considered, which, by negativing the resolution they would de- 
clare, then he could only say that the House of Commons was chan- 
ged indeed. The Right Hon. Gentleman sat down at nearly halt: 
past 4 o’clock, amidst loud cheers from all parts of the House. 
The Motion was then put, and the House divided. Nues, 276— 
Ayes, 272. 
Majority against Sir F. Burdett’s motion—4. 
At twenty minutes to five o’clock the House adjourned. 





now reach his ears—and without the fear of a premunire. [Laugh- 
ter} And with such a view it is, I take this opportunity to assure | 
that venerable person, that the omission ou that occasion was dictated | 
by no iotentional want of respect. Having ascertained, Sir, that to | 


‘correspond with the Pope was to put myself in jeopardy, it was not | 


likely that fact could induce me, with all my adiiration for the laws | 
which yet remain unrepealed, to attempt to convey any communica: | 
tion to the Pope of Roiwne. No doubta similar feeling pervades the | 
bosom of my Right Hon. and Learned friend on the subject, and 
vet, Sir, to the Pope of Rome it is that my friend must come at last, 
if he really desires to effect that security which might be expected 
to arise out of the nomination of the Roman Catholic Bishops. — 
‘Hear, and laughter.] With respect to that other branch, when | 
‘alled apon my Right Hon. friend tor his opinion, and he answered 
hy informing me, f would be putting my life aud fortune both alike 
in jeopardy, if I corresponded with 

The MASTER of the ROLLS—! consider that the opinion refer-' 
red to was contained ta private letter—[ Cries of “ Order, order ;! 
Chair, chair !;—and 1 doubt if the Right Hlon. Secretary has more 
than a copy, the original (so we understood the Right Lon, and 
waroed Member to say) being in my own possession. 

{ Great confusion was created in the [louse by this tuterruption.[ 

Mr. Secretary CANNING—Sir, I do not exactly understand this 
interruption. -[fncreased disorder. | 








It is, in my opinion, most ex- | 
assert, this is a public document, on the production of which de-| 
yeuds the judgment to be pronounced as to whether or not} have 
yroperly executed my public duty, as a Minister of the Crown.— 
“Hear, bear.] With this view f called for the opinion of his Majes- 
w’s law officers, and received it, not in a non-official, bat in an offi- 
dal way; and that being the case have a right to refer to it.— 
‘Cheers.] Perhaps, Sir, | might not have referred to the matter, if 
ii were vot for the extraordinary language made use of, not in this 
Touse or in this discussion, but elsewhere, and on a dierent occa- 
son. I confess, Sir, ] did not expect such language would be re- 
treated here, much less that any man would attempt to impeach my 
bnour and honesty. Though, Sir, | vow to God, if betore | came 
ito this House, | were called upou to judge trom what quarter the 
atack would come, that quarter from which it has proceeded, 
wuld have been the very last from which | could have expected it. 
{lear.] Wellthen, omitting this, to me most painful subject, | 
cme to anotlier branch, that ef the securities. The other branch 
ovequired securities related to the correspondence with the See of 
Rme, touching marriages, indulgences, and other matters connec- 
te with ecclesiastical polity. It was certainly true, that the securi- 
tis of that description which he had proposed were not received. 
H undertook to introduce those securifies as a part of his Bill.— 
Vhen the Bill failed, his duty respecting the securities was, of course, 
atnend. He perfectly agreed with an Hon. and Learned Gentie- 
ma, that nothing was said or done by Mr. Pitt, at the time of the 
Uion, which could be construed into a pledge to the Catholics. 
Bu it would be disingenuous not to say that there was that in the 
trasactions of the period alluded to, calculated to inspire the Ca- 
thécs with a hope, which unfortunately had been deferred until 
it skened. (Hear, hear.] He was also of opinion, that at the period 
of te Union we ought to have been particularly careful not to allow 
any-xpectations to be cherished, which it was not intended to grati- 
fy. [Hear.j] He could not, however, shut his eyes to the fact, that 
direaly or indirectly, the Roman Cathoiies in Lreland were induced 
to béive, thatin the United Parliament their question would wd, 
more avourably received. Some people entertained a doubt whe- 
ther M, Pitt was warm on the subject of Catholic Emancipation. | 
He (M Canning) remembered as well as if it had happened yester: | 
day, ¥. Pitt's showing him a letter trom Lord Cornwallis, stating | 
that hehought he might carry the Union, but not Catholic Emanci- | 
pation, He (Mr. Canning) in the presumption of youth, exclaimed, | 

‘then bandon the Union!” Me. Pitt rebuked him, as he deserved 
to be nuked. He carried the Union: but although he failed in| 
earryin the question of Catholic Emancipation, there was no tri- | 
bunal, owever solemn, before.which he (Mr. Canning) was not| 
huite pepared to depose to his firm belief in the sincerity of Mr. 
Pitt’s whes aud intentions. [Hear, hear, hear.] 

He wild farther say. that he had himself no knowledge, nor did he 
believe at any other person had any knowledge of any change in 
Mr. Pitt opinion on the subject; with the exception of his deter- 
minationot to stir it during the life of the late king.- In that, but 
in no ot\r respect, was Mr. Pitt’s mind altered; and he was con- 
firmed ithat opinion by the declaration of a person who had known 
Mr. Pittell, the late Marquis of Londonderry, and who, in his 
place in ie House of Commons, voluntarily contradicted Mr. Rose | 














A BILL 


To authorize the sale of a part of the Clergy Reserves in tle Pro- 
vinces of Upper aud Lower Canada. 

Whereas, by an act passed in the tuirty-first year of the reign of 

his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled, ‘ An act to repeal 


certain parts of an act passed in the fourteeuth year of his Majes-| 
| ty’s reign, intituled ‘ An act for making more effectual provision for 


the governinent of the province of Quebec, in VNerth America, aud 
to make further provision for the government of the said province,’ ”’ 
it is amougst other things enacted, That it shelland may be lawtul 
fur his Majesty, his heirs or successors, to authorize the Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor of each of the provinces of Upper Canada 
and Lower Canada respectively, or the person administering the go- 
vernment therein, to make, from and out of the lands of the crown 
Within such provinces, such allotment avd appropriation of lands as 
werciu mentioned, for the support aud maintenance of a Protestant 
Clergy within the same ;_and it was further enacted, That all and 
every the ree, frofits or emuluments, which might at any time 


arise from such Jauds so allotted and appropriated as aforesaid, 


should be applicable solely for the mamtenance avd support of a 
Protestant Clergy within the province in which the same should be 
situated, and to nu other purpose whatever : 

And whereas, in pursuance of the said act, such allotments and 
appropriation of laud as aforesaid have from time to time been re- 
served tor the purposes therein mentioned; which lauds are kuown 
within the said provinces by the name of the Clergy Reserves: 

And whereas the said Clergy Reserves have in great part remain- 


ed waste and unproductive, fromthe want of capital to be employed | 


in the cultivation thereof; and it is expedient to authorize the sale 


of certain parts of such Clergy Reserves, to the intent that the mo- 


nies arising from such sale may be employed in the improvement of 
the remaining part of the said Clergy Reserves, or otherwise, for the 
purposes for which the said lands are so reserved as aforesaid : 

BE (fl THEREFORE ENACTED, by the KING’S Most Excel- 
lent Masesry, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spir- 


itual aud Lemporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assem- | 


bled, and by the authority of the same, That it shall aud may be 
lawtul for his Majesty, his heirs and successors, by auy commissions 
or letters patent, to be for that purpose issued under the Great Seal 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or under the 
public seals or seal of the said provinces, or either of them, to autho- 


rise any person or persons, or bodies or body politic or corporate, , 
within tbe before mentioned provinces, or elsewhere, to sell, alienate 








and couvey, in fee simple, or for aby less estate or interest 


| partof the said Clergy Reserves in each of the said provinces, in 


such manner and form, and upon, under, and subject to such conditions 
provisos avd regulations, as his Majesty, by any sect: commissions 


or letters patent as aforesaid, shall be pleased to direct and appoint: | 


Provided nevertheless, that all the monies to arise by, or to be pro- 
duced from any such sales or sale, shall be appropriated, applied, 
and disposed of, in such manner, and subject to such conditions, as 


by any such commissions or letters patent as aforesaid, may be pre- | 
scribed in that behalf, for the improvement of the remaining part of | 


the said Clergy Reserves or otherwise for the purposes for which the 
said lands were so reserved as aforesaid, and for no other purpose 


whatsoever, save only so far as it may be necessary to apply the | 


same, or any part thereof, inor towards defraying the expenses of or 
attendant upon any such sales or sale as aforesaid. 
March 2d, 1827. 7—S Geo. 1V. Session 1826-7. 


~~ (Exchange at New-York ‘on London 10 to 10 1-4 per cent. | 











QUENT ARID BIOW. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1827. 








The Columbia, from London has brought papers to the 12th ult. 

Two great questions have been discussed in Parliament—the Ca- 
tholic claims, and the Corn Laws. ‘The first, we regret to state, has 
been decided unfavourably to his Majesty’s Catholic subjects, and 
disappointed the hopes that had been so fervently entertained of the 


disposition of the new Parliament. We have recorded the speeches 
of Mr. Peel against the motion, and those of Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Brougham in favour of it, The debate was, perhaps, one of the 
greatest ever heard within the walls of St. Stephens, from the num- 





ber of eminent men who spoke, the great interest of the subject, } Deputy Commigsacy General's Office, Montreal, 23d March,{1827. 


{ 
} 


who, in a speech of britiant eloquence and unanswerable argument 
of which he is so capable, seemed to annihilate all the objections of 
his opponent. Mr. Peel, the steady but honourable opponent of the 
Catholics, next. presented himself to the House; his speech was 
able, candid, and consistent, and the Right Honourable Geutleman 
doubtless spoke as he always does, from couscientious conviction, 
We lament that lis great talents are not arrayed on the other side. 
Mr. Peel was followed by Mr. Brougham with his usual vigour and 
effect. Mr. Goulburn followed next in opposition to the motion, and 
ihe debate was closedby Mr. Caming. Mr. C.’s speech will be read 
with more interest, from the altercation that is said to have taken 
place between him, and the Master of the Rolls. It should be stated 
however, that some of the Loudon papers give this latter circum- 
stance a different aspect; the Times for instance, divests it of al! 
asperity whatever. Five bundred and forty eight members were 
present at five o'clock in the morning, wheu the vote was taken; the 
whole number of members in the House, is six hundred and thirteen. 
Thus bas this great question been once more lost, but we cannot 
agree with many who believe that the vote is decisive agajust 
the Catholics during the whole term of the new Parliament; tor, al 
though it must be admitted that the cause has sustained great and 
serious injury from the folly aud imtemperance of its friends, yet. we 
are sure that steady and persevering efforts will ultimately accom- 
plish an object su just and necessary in itself, and so interwoven with 
the prosperity and tranguillity of the empire. 

On the subject of the Corn Laws our réaders will find Mr. Can 
ning’s speech in another part of the paper, His plan for keeping the 
price of grain at asteady and fixed rate, by means of adapting the 
duties to the fluctuations of the market, is ia our estimation most 
judicious. The plan is detailed at length in the speech. Should the bil! 
pass, no sudden diminution in the price of grain can be expected, no: 
can much be imported from abroad at the present low price of th 
article in England. Jn this we fear some will be disappointed, for 
was expected, but on what grounds we know not, tnat the ports 
would be opened almost without limitation, a remedy worse thar 
the disease, and which wonld, most infallibly, have brought irre 
parable ruin and beggary on the agriculturists. What. right, then 
was there to expect that so sagacivus a politician es Mr Canning 
would bring forward a measure for the destruction of a class 
of persoas who are emphatically styled the sinews of the state, and 
who, after all, are the best customers the manufacturers have! The 
plan proposed, appears, upon the whole, as unexceptionable as a thing 
of the kind can be, for it guards the people against inordinate prices 
| in years of scarcity, and protects the farmers from the ruinous eflects 
of disproportionately low prices, in seasons of greater profusion. At 
all events, it is pretty certain, that had Mr. Canning gone fur 
ther, the fate of his motion would have been doubtiul. 





yp'' Troubles in Canadu.’—These words meet us in every paper we take aj 

and we are constantly asked the nature #nd extent of those troubles, and 
when they may be expected toend. We have always been unwilliag to mix 
deeply in the domestic d/jwu/ties of those provinces, being OF opinion, thatthe) 
had better be sett-ed on the spot. But things have now assumed a different 
aspect, for the violent and intemperate language of one paper hes attractcd ge 
neral attention on this side of the lines, aud induced a belief that the peo- 
ple of Canada are on the point of revoit. We shall take up the subjeet tally 
next week, having now only space euough to protest agaist the infamous 
jand treasonable language of the Canadian Spectator. Ht is a base and sian 
}derous libel put upon the people of Canada by a print entirely and exclusively 
devoted to party purposes; aud we call upon al} the other papers of Montrea! 
and Quebec to say if we are not correct in our assertion. We entreat them to 
\qenuounce at Once the language Ol the Speetator, and to state explicitly (what 
lever may be the differences berweem the Governor and the House of Assembly, 
| whether the people of Canada areinreality upon the verge of revolution, for 
| such has been the belief created here. 








We are authorized to state, and we have much pleasore in announcing it to ow 


| 


| Canadian friends, that Mr. Macready will perform a few of his finest parts at 
| Montreal some time in the month of May. Mec. M. wiilalso, it is probable, have 


| the honour of appearing before the public at Albany. 


| Sir Walter Scctt has at length publicly avowed himself the author of all the 


works that have been attributed to bis pen, This took place at the Edinburgh 
| Theatrical Fund Dinner, and bas made certain what no body in their senses 
}ever for a moment doubted. We sufficiently expressed our contempt of the 
efort'made to bestow the honour on another, when the Greenfield foolery was 
| broached four years ago, to need any thing more from us on the subject. 
| Our readers will find a copy of the Bi}i now before Parliament for disposing 
of a part of the Clergy Reserves in Upper and Lower Canada. 

The British Packet Emily, Captain Hughes, arrived at Annapolis on Sunday, 
in nine days from Bermuda, with the mail of February from England, 
in charge of Mr. Piper, of the British Navy. ; 

Halifax, April 7.—Arr.H.M. ship Niemen, Capt. Canning, 11 davs from Bex 
muda. Passengers, Lieut. Colonel! Cockbarn and Lord Valencia. Vhe former, 


ot government relative to its capa! ility of maintaining Emigrants. They 
arrived at Bermuda in the trigate Thetis, which sailed from Portsmouth on 
the 8th February 

War-Office, March 5.—71st Reg. of Foot—Lt. John Lawson, from 
(the 15th foot, to be Lt. v. Barry, who exch. 





it D. BONNETT, 121 Water-street, offers for sale low by the package, 10¢ 
e packages Birmingham and Shefiield Goods, recently imported. [April 21 
cane ‘RLDEAU CANAL. ahiatiis 

ERSONS desirous to contract to execute the undermentioned portions of the 
intended Rideau Canal, in Upper Canada, are requested tw send Tenders 


| stating the termsov which they are willing to undertake the same, to this office, 


until noon on Friday the 4th of May next. 
| Ist. For excavating and tormmg the necessary. embankments from the head oi 
| the first Enght Locks to the north side of Peter’s Gully, being a distance of about 
| five miles. 

The rates per cubic yard for earth, or clay; for rock, and fur puddling to be 
| Stated. 
| 9d. For constructing the second chain, or lot of Locks, three in uumber. Ty 
' be built on the left bank, or Nepean side of the Rideau ata point called the 
| Jiogs Back, distant about six miles from the entrance Bay. 
| The said three Locks of 10 feet left each, being excavated out of the solid rock 
their side walls and counter forts will differ. 

Tt being expected that excellent stone for building will be found in this par 
' of the line of the Canal, the Contractor will in that ease have to take such stone 

when quarried, ata fair valuation, and the amount deducted fromthe contract. 
| The whole to be tendered for at so much per cubic foot of finished emasonry 
but the laying of the stone to be performed by aay-work, under the immediaty 
inspection of the Engineer Department. 

34. For constructing a large Dam across the Rideau River ata point called 
the Hogs Back ; aiso, for. the excavation necessary for the formation of three 
Locks at the back of the said Dam,on the Nepean side of the Rideau; and ahoyt 
12 lineal feet of Canal between the three Locks and Peter’s Gully, over whici, 
;a small aqueduct has to be carried. 
| Should the stone during the progres: of excavation prove suitable for the pu 
| poses of building, the same to be carefully quarried by the Contractor, anc 

when measured will be taken from him st a fair valuation. 
The Dam is intended to raise the waters at the Point above mentioned 45 feet. 
| the required level of the Canal. and is to be constructed of arched Key Work 
having a certain portion of pulverized stone or clay in the centre, to render i; 
water-tight. 


Office, New York; and Plans, Sections, &c. at the ofiice of Lieut. Col. By, No 
87 St. James’-street, Montreal. 

The whole to be finished in a workman-like masterly manner, in the space oj 
two years from the date of the contract. 

Tools and provisions will be furnished, if required, from the Governmen: 
stores, the value of which will be deducted from the tetal amount of the con 
| tract: and it is requested Tenders may express the number and description 9: 

| the former which may be probably required. 
| Two respectable securities, residing in Canada, whose signatures must ap 
pear upon the Tenders, will be required for the due fulfilment of such con 


Furth’r specifications of the above mentioned works may be seen at the Albion 
' 


| tracts as may be en‘ered into; and payments will be made as the respectiv: 


works advance. 
April 2: 


we understand, has come to this province to make enquiries under the authority 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 
House of Commons, March 5. 

At four o'clock the Speaker took the chair. Mr. Coke, of Nor- 
folk, presented a petition signed by the archdeacons of Norwich and 
Sudbury and 900 of the clergy of the diocese of Norwich, in favour 
of Catholic emancipation. Animmense number of petitions were 
presented by various members from different parts of the United 
Kingdom, for and against further concessions to the Catholics ; Mr. 
Canning presented two, one fromthe Catholic inhabitants of Liv- 
erpool, and another from the county of Clare. 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT then rose and addressed the House in 
a long and eloquent speech, in which he particularly dwelt on the 
‘Treaty of Limerick, and the necessity of conceding the demands 
of the Catholics. He concluded my moving, 

‘Phat it is expedient for this House to take into immediate consi- 
deration the state of the laws which impose civil disabilities upon the 
Roman Catholic subjects of this country, with a view to their re- 
peal.” 

The motion being seconded in an able speech by Lord Morpeth, 
Mr. Dawson followed in opposition to the motion. Mr. Rice, Mr. 
V. Stewa:t, Mr. Brownlow, and several others spoke in the 
course cf the evening, and the House, after a very animated debate, 
adjou;ned at one o'clock in the morning. 

House of Commons, March 6. 
CATHOLIC QUESTION RESUMED. 

Sir John Newport aud Lord Eliot addressed the House in favour 
of the motion. Mr. Hart Davies against it. 

The Master of the Rolls then spoke against the motion at great 
length, and was admirably answered by Mr. Plunkett, the Attorney 
General for Ireland. i 

Mr Secretary PEEL then rose, but the opening of bis speech was 
frequently inandable. He spoke of the painful nature ot the duty he 
was cailed upon to perform, in reference to the necessity under 
which it placed him in differing in this only instance from’ his col 
leagues. He had no refuge from those peinful feelings but in the 
consideration that he meant to speak the truth, and to obey the dic- 
tates of his conscience. He complained not of those, who, after the 
lapse of two years, might have looked at this question in a different 
light. and changed their opinions in consequence: so far from it, 
that if the same change had been effected in his own mind he should 
have been asyready to declare it, as he had been to assert his former 
opinion. Butas long as be remained unconvinced of the error of 
that opinion, he would stand up and maintain it; he would not 
shrink trom that duty, though it separated him from his colleagues 
and from the majorities ofthe House. He had hoped to be relieved 
trom the painful necessity of reterring to any thing of a personal na- 
ture to himself—and the only point upon which he should feel called 
apon tu do so was that which related to the treaty of Limerick.— 
Wheo this question was before the House in 1825, he had said that if 
he could be satisfied that any privileges were withholden from the 
Roman Catholics, for which, by the treaty of Limerick, they had 
gives any valuable consideration, his judginent would be materially 
influenced by the proof of such a fact. But having looked with the 
greatest attentivn.at this part cf the subject, he was bound to say, 


that he was not satisfied of the truth of that assertion, but on the con- | 


trary, Was more and more convinced that relief from political disa- 


bilities was not contemplated by the treaty of Limerick. The terms 


sions. He would fairly own. that, upon constitutional grounds, he 
had a distrust of the Roman Catholic religion. He found fault with 
no man for his faith; he never appiied his objections to the indivi- 
dual; but if he found that upon a particular religious faita, there 
was, and had been grounded, a sciieme of worldly policy, he had a 
right to inquire into its nature; and if he found it pernicious, he bad 
aright totake precautions against it.—[Hear, hear.] Could any 
man doubt, then, that those who presided over the Roman Catholic 
religion, had something more than the purity of religious faith in 
view? When he saw that religion calculated to give mau power 
over man—when he saw such doctrines as those of absolution, con- 
fession, and indulgences—what was it to him whether they called it 
spiritual or temporal authority—here was an authority, av influence 
exereised over men’s minds, which must have some object beyond 
the simple interests of religion. When he found that so lately as in 
the year 1807, Pope Pius the Vilth. issued a bull which was promul- 
gated in Ireland, offering three hundred days induigence to any good 
Catholic who should devoutly utter three pious ejaculations therein 
nained, in favour of the souls then in purgatory, he was astonished 
and disgusted. As to the attempted explanations of such things the 
more he examined them the greater was the mystery. and the great- 
er his disgust. And when he reflected that this paper was sent by 
rational men, and received by rational men, for the purpose of work- 
ing on the ignorance and superstition of the uneducated, he thought 
it pretty evident that there must be other objects than those of reli- 
gion. Although he held no objection to individuals entertaining a 
profession of the Catholic faith, yet he had a strong objection to the 
political system connected with it. If he looked to countries where 
this religion luxuriated and held an undivided sway—if he looked to 
others where it was left to struggle with rival establishments—and if 
he looked at home, where it was kept within certain limits and re- 
strictions—he was forced to the couclusivn, that that state was the 
happiest and the most fortunate which supported a mitigated, mode- 
rate, temperate predominance of the Protestant Church. It would 
be the natural conduct of Catholics when once admitted to Parlia- 
meut, to take every opportunity of improving the condition of their 
religion, and placing it in a more favourable condition in England. 
It was not the eventual destruction of the Protestant Church which 
he apprehended, but the conflicts and struggles which must follow 
any attempt to accomplish that object. His Rt. Hon. Friend had 
told them that this measure would be the final consummation of all 
that was wished aud hoped for by the Catholics; he did not believe 
it. He thought that the Catholics once in the House, would soon unite 
themselves in the pursuit of ulterior objects, for bettering the con- 
dition of their Church, and that they would by degrees find the 
means of gaining support and perhaps success. As he thought it 
was to guard against this possisle increase of the influence of the 
Roman Catholic religion, that the penal laws were passed ; it was in 
order to continue that safeguard that he now opposed their removal ; 
yet, so anxions was he for the tranquillity and security of Ireland, 
that he had no hesitation in declarmg—that if he thought such an 
immense good could be derived from the present measure, he would 
be ready to purchase it by the sacrifice of these possible remoie ef- 
| fects upon the Constitution. Lf he was sure, indeed, that this was 
the way which would lead them to the Elysian Fields, he should 
think the risk subordinate. to the certain advantage of such an acqui- 





sition. (Hear.) But he could not make up his mind to any such 


of the article apon Which so much stress has been laid were, that the | conclusion, ‘Che Hon. Member for Armagh had said, * Having got 
Roman Catholics should be guaranteed in their religious privileges, | thus far, letus now go to the top of the hill,” and so he would, could 


and in the exercise of their religious worship without disturbance. 
all the writers of the age, Lord Clarendon among the rest, defined 
the terms as being limiled to the privileges cottimeted with the pro 
fession and practice of the Roman Catholic religion. 
he bad the words of King Wiliam himself, one of the parties to the 
treaty, written within a month after the capitulation. In a leiter 
then wiiiten by King William, he declared his willingness that they 
shonkd be. protected in the undisturbed exercise of their religion, but 


that he would not consent to their enjoying political privileges. The | 


conduct of the legislature, at the same period, pat the question at 
rest. The capitulation of Limerick took place on the 3d of October, 
1691, and the Parliament met on the 22d October following. In that 
Parliament an Act was passed for applying the oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance to Rowan Catholics, without any quesiion being start- 
ed as tothe treaty of Limerick. There were discussions upon it, 
conferences took place between the two Houses, stipulations were 
Made, but it was never once contended that the Act interfered with 
the treaty of Limerick, On February 24, the following year, the 
ratification of the Treaty was executed, atter the Act had passed ex- 
clading Catholics from Parliament and offices of trust and power. |: 
he had been guilty of that baseness which the supporters of this mea- 
sure now desire to fix upon him, would that monarch have resorted 
to such a solemn muckery ?) He was now defendii g the Whigs of 
those days, and what said the Whig historian, Burnet, upon the sub- 
ject? Afler describing the rajification of the Treaty, he adds, “and 
some ambiguous words were explained in favour of the Irish.” Un- 
der these circumstances then, be thought he was entitled to withhold 
his assent to the masion of the Honourable Baronet, at least upon the 
ground of the treaty of Limerick. | Cheers ]) He now came to the 
general question; and here he must confess that so far was what had 
heen urged by Uiose who had supported this motion, from decreasing 
his reluctance to grau! the general question, that it had only increas- 
ed bis distrust, and aggravated all his objections, When the Hon. 
Baronet declared there was no difference in the principle which seat 
a man to the taggot, and that which inflicted the penalties now ex- 
isting in this country—and when his Right Honourable Friend. the 
Attorney General for Lreland, told him that if they withheld the 
same power from any body of Eogiishiwen, they would rise in arms 
—f{ Loud cheers. |-— ben he heard these things asserted for the pur- 
pose of lufluencing the decision of that House, he started from them 
with abhorrence. [Cheering | And was he to hear the oames of 


Burke and Pitt invoked to the aid of such abominable doctrines? | 


Cont uued cheering |] Was he to hear his Right Honourable 
Fiend make such a declaration as this when a large body of his fel 
low subjecis in Engiaud were actually in the condition supposed ; 
and when he remembered that his Right Honourable Friend presi 


ded over the legal administration of lelinti—[Cheers|—anu that, | 
|The Right Honourable | 


too, under circumstsnces Of agitation ? 
Gen leman was here interrupted by immense cheeriug.| His as- 
touishment increased beyond his power to express it. Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Pitt atterly repudiated tie doctrine these claims could ever 
be demnanded as a birthright. 


Mr. Pist’s words were these '—** These are the grounds upon which 


this measure can alone be diseussed~ for | canuot allow that, under 
any circumstances or any situation.of affairs, can we entertain the 
discussion of the question as aright. Lnever was one of those who 
veld the tern * Emancipation.’ as at all applicable to a repeal of the 
few remaining penal laws.” Thus he not only rejected the doctrines 
of those who now suppor'ed the measure, but even their very name. 
Mr. Pitt then went on to declare his opinion that it-must be in human 
uggure for the Catholics to endeavour to advance the interests of their 
religion, when time and opportunity offered. ‘This was also his (Mr. 
Peel’s) opinion. It was because he held, with Mr. Pitt, that when- 
ever opportynities should arrive, the Roman Catholics would do all 
im their power to advance their religion, that he would prefer exclu- 
alon Ww securities, aud take, lis stand at once against further couces- 


Besides this, | t#ted t2e country would still be carried on. 


| he believe tiat to be the top which was pointed out as such, but, that 
‘This was argued to extend to political privileges; but he asserted that | 8#!ed, other heights will be seen, and Alps on Alps arise! 


He tho’t 


| that when the Roigan Catholics were admitted to an equality, the 


Same disturbances and struggles for office and power which now agi- 
If the authority of the 
| Priests were to be admitted now, how would they deny itaiter such 
_ameasure had passed. His Right Honourable Friedd called it pat- 
_rivtism now. (Cheers.) Patriotism! (Cheers and laughter.) It 
| Was patriotism now, because they supported his Bill. But when that 
was passed, they would be the judges of what was patriotism them- 
| selves; and it would then be too late to deny theig right of exercising 
| this spiritual authority for the furtherance of their own views. With 
regard to the professions and declarations of the Catholic Prelates, 
he couid not, as a public man, give the same confidence which they 
had so readily obtained from his Right Honourable Friend. His 
Right Honourable briend had that night dwelt as roughly with de- 
magogues as any one could well do. He had adinitted that their ob 
ject was to infuriate the people, and thereby intimidate the House 
into concession. But had the Catholic Prelates, discountenanced 
these demagogues who so excited his Right, Honourable Friend's in- 
dignation, Had they advised the. Catholics of Lreland to submit to 
the law, and not to be led, intu.intemperate conduct by the dema- 
gogues of the Catholic Association ? Of the Catholic Prelates who 
signed the Petition presented to the House by his Right Honourable 
Friend, eleven were members of that Association. (Cheering.) The 
system which he had been content to follow with regard to treland 
was,to enforce the laws with impartiality, to inquire into all abuses, 
and to redress grievances were they were found to exist. Farther 
| than that, according to the present firm conviction of his mind he 
could not go. It was with unfeigued sorrow that he differed trom his 
triends around him, whom he so cordially respected, and from whom 
he differed upon no other question in the slightest degree.— (Cheers 
from Mr, Canning.) The interests of some great and illustrious 
j names had lately been lost to that side of the question which he ad- 
| vucated. He never had adopted his opinion from the influence of 
station, however illustvious, or of names, however powerful. But 





while he deeply lamented the loss which the country had sustained, | 


it was some consolation to him to feel that he was now continuing to 
support the cause which he formerly espoused, when no man could 
possibly suspect him of motives into which cousiderations of person- 
| aladvautage could by possibility enter.—(The Right Hon. Gentleman 
| sat down, amidst the loud cheering of tie House ) 

{| Debate continued on page 258. ] 
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«THe Drama. 


ficial influence on the fortunes of the Park Theatre. People of taste 
jand education, to whom the Flying Dutchman and the Tailors’ Tra- 
gedy weve rather *‘caviare,” once more grace the boxes when this 
distinguished actor performs. He has. already appeared in ( aius 
Gracchus and William Tell. It is a part of vur duty to be captious, 
and we protest therefore against two of Knowles’ tragedies iu suc- 
cession. Amongst modern dramatists he holds an eminent station, 
but his merits are not such as to entitle him to a monopoly of Ma- 
cready’s talents. His heroes are indeed made to this gentleman's 
measure, though their quality and their fashion. are both vastly in- 
terior to the creation of Shakspeare and; Massinger. Yet let us 
treat Mr. Knowles with becoming fairness, In ope particular he 
rises, far. above all his contemporaries—the dramatic character of his 
| language. Though seldom very polished and scarcely ever poetical, 
| there is a nerve.and passion about it which often reminds us of Web- 
|ster and Ford. He disdains also the ordinary clap-traps of the 
| stage, and manifests av honest reliance on humap syinpathies for his 
success. Under the direction and wand of Mr. Macready his more 
“veceut tragedics hays been composed, aud (hey sliew, accordingly, 


a proper knowledge of the business and necessities of the stage. 
Gracchus, however, in spite of such assistance and in spite too of 
some powerfally written scenes, is a heavy drama. The extreme 
simplicity of the plot—or rather the absence of all. plut—deprives it 
of one great source of effect. Caius Gracchus (ihe younger of the 
brothers) isa stern inflexible reformer who batiles for the people's 
rights without securing the peoples love. After breasting the op- 
pressions of the Senate, and being treated with a show of popular 
affection, he is “ deserted at his utmost need,’ and fails a victim to 
the remorseless hostility of his Patrician foes. The dramatic moral 
is pregnant with admonition. It teaches the utter folly of wasting 
one’s talent, happiness, and hope imsuch a barren service. The same 
meb which shouts applause to-day, will shout its execrations to-mer- 
row. All history is tull of the great lesson that the public is a beart- 
less and mindless animal, with no sense of gratitude, no stability of 
judgment, uo permanence of attachmeut. It acts entuely from its 
passions, and makes uo great or lasting difference between Cieon 
and Aristides — Opimius and Gracchus. 

In the opening scenes, where Caius pleads for Vettius, Macready 
displayed some of his finest declamation. His hurried and affecting 
parting with his wife and child touched deeply the feelings of the 
audience. As meve acting, his most effective passages were those 
where, as trivune, he proposes a distribution of the national lands 
amongst the poor. It was full of varied and strongly-marked pas- 
sion. Nothing could be more admirable than the quick transition 
from bis earnest pleading to the people’s judgments, to a lofty and 
bitter scorn of his colleague’s imbecility. And the death was, to us, 
ia anew and Roman style. Barry has an ungracious part in Opimi- 
us, though he sustained it with that plain good sense which charac- 
terizes all his acting. Mrs. Hilson is the wife of Gracchus—a frail! 
and fearful creature—trembling at every whisper, and strangely un- 
like our traditional notions of a Roman, matron. The extraordinary 
acting of Mr. Macready, carried off the tragedy with éclat; but we 
doubt whether it is worth repeating. Of William Tell we have fre- 
quently spoken. It was the general remark on Wednesday, that 
Macready exceeded ali his previous representations of that character, 

Mrs. Knight has likewise resumed her station at the Park, where, 
aided by Mr. Howard (a singer of considerable merit) she is going 
through a series of her operas with all her wonted sweetness aud 
simplicity. 

The New Theatre ( Bowery ).—In three days of last week the in- 
terior of this house experienced a complete alteration. It has part- 
ed with its drab-coloured quaker-complexion for a gayer aud more 
dazzling hue, and the boxes, proscenium, wc. are all radiant with 
azure, pink and gold. Some few objections might be urged against 
the architectural propriety of two or three of the alterations. We 
might put to the coluinns on the stage dours the same question that 
was asked of the Carlton House screen—‘ Care colonne che fate 
qua?” and the columns, we suspect, would be forced to give the same 
answer—*‘ Non lo sappiamo in verila.” However, the theatre looks 
infinitely better than it did, and may now challenge comparison 
with any of the small houses of Europe. 

We have seen Forrest in Rolla, and our belief in his great capaci 
ty is more confirmed than ever. But there is au incompleteness, an 
inequality, a want of finish about his acting, which nothing but the 
most intense application can correct. This gifted young man has 
been sadly injured by the wanton eulogiums of his friends. Vanity 
is a disease inseparable from early talent, and ought never to be ag- 
gravated by the feverish ondimente of indiscriminate praise. The 
real and judicious admirers ef Forrest would counsel him, if he 
ever wishes to win that guerdon which “the clear spirit doth raise’ 
in the imaginations of youthful genius, to bend the whole strengt! 
of his faculties to the study of his profession. 
earclessness perceptible in his acting, aud therefore du we give hii 
this kindly advice. 


speak of this house, inasmuch as Paul Jones has almost exclusively 
occupied its stage. On Wednesday, Koy Roy was pertormed.—Bai' 
lie Jarvie was inhumanly sacrificed by a Mr. Herbert, and Franc. 
still more wickedly murdered by a Mr. Moreland. These actors are 
useful and respectable in their proper sphere, but such characte): 
are far beyond their sphere. Some of the company having gone 0: 
a pilgrimage to Philadelphia in the ttaim of, Brian Boroihme, it is » 

easy matter to furnish forth a. play fro the disjointed rempan! 

which remain. Maywood's Kab. hoy redeems the rest of the cas 

It is asterling performance, in which the national truth of the py 

| trait. lends a charm to the general interest of the character. 

Mr. Maywood’s benefit will take place on ‘Thursday next (Ap 
26). We regret to say that it will be his last appearance in Ameri 
The feeling will be shared by a large circle ot private fiiends as ve! 
as by the public. With less of pretension Mr. Maywood has great: 
meri! than many of those actors whose names ate bruited abouti» 








yy. , " ' 
The Park UTheatre.—The return of Mr. Macready has had a bene. | 


the daily press. His performance always bears the impress t 

anxious and sagacious study,—strong good sense,—av accurate c)! 

ception of the author, and a very felicitous embodying of that ce 

| ception. It is more especially in national characters that he exc 
such as Rob Roy. Sir Archy, Sir Pertinax, &c. In these he hag» 

pw on the American stage. During a long vistt to this coun 

| Mr. Maywood has been growing on the public liking. It is a fg! 
testimony in his favour that he will carry away with him the pb 
regret. 

The play on Wednesday is to be the Bride of Lammermoor, a ja 
ma new to this country, and built upon the most imaginative and, 
etical of all Scott’s productions. Caleb Balderstone will be supp | 
ed by Maywood. It is scarcely necessary, alter what is here |. i! 
ten, for us to say asingle word more. 


NEW YORK ANU LIVERPOOL PACKET>. 
Days Fong <a of sailing fro 
| Masters. 
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Ships. ew York. Liverpool.| 
No.1. James Cropper|Graham ‘Jan.1, May 1, Sept 1 Feb. 16, June 16, fet. 1 
4. York jecCost | : ’ 8 24, 24, a4 
3. Manchester WwW Lee. jr.| 46, 16, 16 March |, July 1, fov. i 
2. Wm. Byres Hackstall | 24, 24, 24 8, &, 
1.Wm.Thompson Masweli Feb.1, June 1, Oct. 1) 16, 16, It 
4. Corinthian Davis 8, 8, 8 24, 24, 9 
3. Pu cific Crocker | 16, 16, 16/April1, Aug. |,Dec. 
2. John Wells Harris | 24, 24, 24 8, & 
1. Fiorida Pinkham |Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1, 16, v, It 
4. Leeds Stoddard 8, 8, 8 24, %, 2% 
3. Canada Rogers 16, 16, 16. Jan. 1, May, Sept 
{ 2. Birmingham Cobb | 24, 24, 24) 8, . 
1. britannia Marshall |April 1, Aug.1, Dec.1 16, i, 1 
4. Silas Richards |Holdrege | 8, ‘ 8 24, ) a 2 
8. New York Bennet, | ré, 16, 16 Feb. 1. Juné, Qet-. 
2. Hamilton Bunker . 24, 24, 24 8. ) 


, 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverwpl, thirty 
five ruineas : inciuding beds, vedding, wine, and stores of every desgption. 

No. tand 3, Old Line. Owners, L. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, | Marsb«! 
and J. Chompson.—No. 2, New Line. Owners, Byrues, Trimbie io.—No. 
Packet Line. Owners, Fisb, Grinnell & Co 

Ageuts iv Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co.—2d id 4th, F: 
wand Cearns, jr 


— NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. _ 


| Days of sailing JSrom New- | Days of sailit from Lon 





Ships. | Masters. 















ork. da 

Brighton , | Sebor |Jan.t, May 1, Sept. 1 | Feb. 25, Juq25, Oct. = 
Columbia |. Delaw Beb. 1, Junet, Oct. 1{ Mar. 25, J:B5, Nov. + 
Hudson Champlin | March 1, July 1, Nov,1| April 25, Amjf25, Dec. * 
Cortes Sprague Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.t| May 25, Se 2%, Jan - 

Passage in the Cabin to Londoa, thirty guiness: from Lond, thirty-/<¢ 
guineas : including heds, bedding, wine, and stores of every deserpion. : 

Owners, F.sh, Geiuuew & Co. 136 Froot-street, New York. Ag@ in Loudeas 
Geo. Wildes. 7 


We think there is a 


The Chatham.—We have found no frequent occasion of late to 
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